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“ ARE YOUR FEET 


LEFT OUT IN 









| Here's wishing you warm again—with 


Ne ye your feet tucked into a pair of 
OS MORLANDS Woolly Sheepskin Boots. 
jAN/ ~=~Morla nds 


Knitweur | Morlands WOOLLY 





MERID 


- 7. b erweat | MADE IN ENGLAND 
Ynderwear Shu weusowot SHEEPSKIN FOOTWEAR 








J. B. LEWIS & SONS, LTD., Nottingham. Est. 1815. Suppliers to the Wholesale Trade. 
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Ie is the height of civilization to lie 
back in electrically warmed blankets 
and feel the tiredness of the day flow 
away, soothing the body to sleep. 
The great question is ‘Is it safe?’’ 
With the Windak you can do jolly 
| well what you like. It is made to be 
slept on, switched ‘‘on’’ or “‘off."’ 
| Electricity is made safe by the trans- 
| former before it reaches the blanket. 
We shall be pleased to send the 
name of your nearest stockist. 











For over half a century 
STATE GRPRESS 555 


i ., have maintained their 





‘\\ ELECTRICALLY HEATED 






cigarettes in the world 











BED BLANKET 


WINDAK LTD., WOODSIDE, POYNTON, CHESHIRE 
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My If your skin is dry, then the richly lubricating 
\ Dorothy (Gray Cream 683 is the Cleanser for you. 
\ This lovely Preparation quickly whisks away every 


scrap of stale makeup, leaving your skin softer... 
smooth¢r. Also Cream 683 is all the very young 
skin néeds to keep it scrupulously clean and 
nourished. With three delightful Dorothy Gray 
Cleansers to choose from, do choose the one 
especially prepared for your own skin-type. 


Regd. i 


The Dorothy Gray Booklet will help you identify your skin. Booklet sent on request to 
Dorothy Gray Salon, 32 New Bond Street, W.!. 
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224 gns. RS <= 
(Purchase Tax £7.13.7 
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SOMETHING VERY SPECIAL IN RADIO. A 5-valve, all-wave superhet of 
G.E.C. quality, housed in an elegant walnut cabinet of exclusive design. | 
Five press-down keys control wave change, gramophone connection, 
mains switching. Simple tuning gets you any station you choose, with 


beautiful clarity and purity of tone. Ask your dealer. 





THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., LTD., MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 





FOR A PRESENT 


OF SOME SPECIAL SIGNIFICANCE 


AN] i. I- vou ARE SEEKING A PRESENT OF SOME 
i! Ue 
SPECIAL Bhi SIGNIFICANCE—BE IT SIMPLE OR HANDSOME— 
THERE ARE Ne GIFTS IN JEWELLERY. STERLING SILVER. GOLD. 
Ag 
AND FINE QUALITY LEATHER AWAITING YOUR CHOOSING 


NOW IN THE THREE LONDON SHOWROOMS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS :— GOLD COCKTAIL 


RING. SET WITH RUBIES AND 


DIAMONDS. DOUBLE CLIP BROOCH, 


PLATINUM AND DIAMONDS. 








MAPPIN AND WEBB 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: 
172 REGENT ST.. W.1 


LIMITED 
156-162 OXFORD ST.. W.1 2 QUEEN VICTORIA ST.. E.C.4 
SHEFFIELD: SHOWROOMS, NORFOLK ST. 


BUENOS AIRES RIO DE JANEIRO JOHANNESBURG BOMBAY PARIS” BIARRITZ 





If you had x-ray 


eyes you would know 






at once that this is a good 
mattress because it 1s upholstered 
with Curled Hair—the springiest, most hygienic filling 


you can get. But as human eyesight is not all that 


penetrating you would be wise just to ask “ What's 


999 
. 


inside before choosing upholstered furniture. 


INSIST ON 


CURLED HAIR 


FOR COMFORT AND ECONOMY 
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»~ % Mi fft) tn 
is for dress, \X “O\ Fee , 

so it’s fair oer ee 
to guess ; 
that those eyes 
are coupon-wise, 
and she knows, 
when buying hose, | 
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MINTON 


The Worlds Most 





Kirbigrips will keep your 
hairstyle beautifully set for 
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Beautiful NOUVEAU PARFUM DE | 
eautifu | all occasions. The secret is Lis 
the Kirbigrip spring that } aa 
\p. lasts, not for a day, but all ff; 4 \\ 
China the year round. — 
I good manent 
A : a 
MINTONS LTD. STOKE-UPON-TRENT A . i 
EST. 1793 A 
A es Obssineble from all good Stores, made in England by 
S>pppppp>>> KEREREEEE p) Kirby Beard & Co. Ltd. Birmingham & London 
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Hotrrockses. * 


the yreatest lame in Cottam 
and Yertile Yabries 3 


SHEETS - PILLOWCASES - TOWELS - FLANNELETTES - WINCETTES 
, DRESS GOODS - SHIRTINGS- FURNISHINGS --UTILITY FABRICS - ETC. 
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: WORROCKSES., CREWOSON & CO. LTD., PRESTON, MANCHESTER, BOLTON, LONDON 
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DUFRAIS 


VINEGARS 






Tarragon 
Garlic 
Chili 
Elder 
Spiced 
Eschalot 
etc. 


Made trom Natural Herbs Matured in Genuine Malt Vinegar 
AND SOLD ONLY IN BOTTLE 


DUFRAIS & CO. LTD. 
87, SOUTH LAMBETH RD.; LONDON, 8.W.8 









on prescription... 


When doctors are consulted they 
often recommend regular ultra- 
violet irradiation at home. The 
Prescription Lamp is specially 
designed for such cases. Made 
by the leading manufacturers, it 
is a genuine mercury arc lamp of 
the high pressure type which 
generates the vital rays of 
natural sunshine. Ask your doc- 
tor—he knows Hanovia lamps. 
Early delivery offered — write 
for address of nearest retailer. 
Price £21 (delivered) in Britain. 
Supplied on Medical 
Certificate only. 


HANOVIA LTD. 
SLOUGH 


(Showrooms: 3 Victoria St. London 8.W.1) 


Hanovia—the specialist manufacturers 
of ultra-violet ray lamps, including 
the renowned “Homesun” 
tonic sunlamp (manufacture 
of which is suspended 
at present). 
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A certain number of pens will be available 
in the shops for Christmas giving ; 

side lever and modern leverless pens 

from 21/- to 50/- Purchase Tax extra. 


MABIE, TODD & CO.LTD. 43 PARK STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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PATIENCE 


must still be exercised by our 
customers who are awaiting 
the time, as anxiously as we 
are, when controls are removed 
and our well-known brands 


discriminating public. 


HARVEY'S 
JOHN HARVEY & SONS LTD 


Bristol 


FOUNDED 1796 
Wine Merchants to His Majesty The King 


— 
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This escutcheon — 


reminds you that 
LIBERTI”S ef 
Regent Street is the 
most sensible and 
charming place to visit 
when you need Christ- 
mas Presents. 

Without trouble or ex- 
travagance you can find 
here something that 
will delight everybody 
you want to please. 


LIBERTY’S 


of 
REGENT STREET 


C7 


- 





Estd 1760, 


200-202, REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1 


(OUR ONLY ADDRESS) 
Still the finest toy shop in the world 


Queen ANNE 











RARE 


in quality 


EXQUISITE 
in style 





, Appointment to 


e King 
Wines & Spirit Merchants 


HILL THOMSON & 
co. LTD., 
EDINBURGH 


Holders of Royal 
Appointment to 
successive Sove- 
reigns since 1838 








HILL THOMSON & CO. LTD 
EDINBURGH. Est. 1793 














| WHETHER you’re interested in Brunhilde or in (CoN 
| the Brown Bomber you want to be sure of = = 
| your listening. Sure that you can get what- = SS 
ever programme you want whenever you want SS ee 
it, day after day, for a good many years to |— 
come. SSS 
Every Ferranti set is built to give not only FERRANTI 
good listening but listening on which youcan \ RADIO ) 
always depend. But if eventually you need a 
valve replaced or something adjusted, remem- MOSTON 
ber Ferranti dealers are picked dealers— people MANCHESTER 10; 
who provide real service. AND 36 
FERRANTI LTD unc 
LONDON WC2 
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“My 
cold’s gone... 
Bo 





I suaik 
GENASPRIN” 


‘Genasprin’—the safe brand 
of aspirin— nips Colds in the 
bud quickly, and quickly stops 
the pain of Headaches, Neu- 
ralgia and Toothache. At any 


time of strain or pain 
‘Genasprin’ sees you through! 
1/5d. and 2/3d. . 


The word ‘Genasprin’ is the regis- 
tered trade mark of Genatosan Ltd. 
Loughborough. 
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HAPPY RETURNS 


Here’s good news, madam! Robinson’s Barley Water in bottles 


says OLD HETHERS 


is coming back at long last. Early next year you'll begin to see 





the familiar bottle in the shops again. You’ve all missed it I 
know, and although you’ve been able to make barley water at 
home from my famous ‘ Patent’ Barley in tins, you'll welcome | 


the delicious flavour of the ready bottled variety. 


Robinson’s 





! 
i 


LEMON BARLEY WATER 


CVS-137S | 











ROLLS - ROYCE 


OF THERMOMETERS 
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“THERMOM TERS 


ROTOTHERM 


Omit Par OSTA SE 








E BRITISH oid magne Co., Ltd. 

MERTON ABI S.W.19. Liberty 3406. 

and at 87, cote: St, Gi C2 
Pitchfords 
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Introducing the 
\ 2 “DOUBLE-V”’ 


A new departure in glove styling by 
Dent’s. The elegant vented half-gauntlet There is an individuality about crocodile . . . an innate quality that makes it 
you may turn back easily to lie flat on the most desirable of all leathers for such articles as Handbags, Wallets, Jewel 
Cases and the like. Crocodile is also in short supply but there are usually one 
or two nice pieces to be found at Finnigans. 





the glove. There is no fear of ugly creases 
or rucking at the wrist in this addition 


to our classic style range. Make a point 


of having a_ look 


DENTS GLoves === SMES 


—— raltimen in Leather since 1430 





HAND IN GLOVE WITH STYLE FOR OVER 150 YEARS 
17-18 New Bond Street, London, W.! and at Manchester, Camberley and Truro 


° . PD/7 











for us and 
i i 
our friends 


To choose La Tropical de Luxe for 
your Christmas smoking is to 
promise yourself a great pleasure; 
to make them your choice for 
Christmas giving is to delight 





WW, 
Un 


 - 





your cigar-loving friends. For 
here is a gift with a name to in- 
spire more than ordinary 
appreciation. La Tropical de 
Luxe Cigars, excelling in mild- 
ness and delicate flavour, are 
in greater demand to-day than 
ever before in their seventy 
years history. 





In six sizes, priced from 2/5d. | 
each. Boxes of 25 and 50. 
aoe 1 of five (Diplomat 
size), 12/7d. 











(tA TROPICAL — 


DE LUXE 














Finest Jamaican Cigars 





Manufactured by B. & J. B. Machado Tobacco Co. Ltd., Kingston, 
jamaica, and guaranteed by the Government of Jamaica. 





ay Ze % Sole importers in the United Kingdom: 
WIEBE LAMBERT & BUTLER OF DRURY LANE, LONDON 


BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY (OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND), LTD, 
LT4H 
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“Sorry Ch ' 
I just cant make it!"/ “#58 
| pe 


iota Crawford Tartan 
The best | 
dressed Father 


Christmases 








always go to 
Austin Reed’s 


REGENT STREET, WILLIAM CRAWFORD € SONS LTD, EDINBURGH, LIVERPOOL & LONDON. 
LONDON AND 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 




















Reynolde Scot, author of « The Perfite Platforme of a Hoppe Garden,’ in 
1574 wrote:—“ The couetous man that lyeth in wayte to spare his 
halfepenye, the sluggard that sleepeth away opportunttie and the ynskilfull 
that refuseth to learn the right order, may happily rellesse the bitternesse 


of the Hoppe, but shall neuer sawour the sweetness thereof’’. To those who are struggling to moderate their smoking, we 
Excellent precepts, vigorously applied by | suggest that the transition can be made smooth and pleasur- 
Whitbread’s, who in over two hundred able by a change to Rothmans Pall Mall de Luxe—a 


years have spared not the “halfepenye”, 
nor slept away “opportunitie”, nor neglected 
to “learn the right order” in improving all 
that pertains to brewing. 


delectable blend, too good for chain smoking. 


Fothmnan of Fall Mall 


| THE BEST-KNOWN TOBACCONIST 
IN THE WORLD 
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Charivaria 


Wer understand that the Christmas treat usually 
announced by the Food Ministry at about this time of 
year is the news that potatoes may be off the ration by 
next July. 

° ° 


The American journalist who accuses Britain of ignoring 
the writing on the wall shouldn’t judge us entirely by our 
reaction to the Government posters. 

° ° 


““ ARGENTINE HIDES 
U.S. Experts PuzzLep.” 
Headlines in evening paper. 


Have they looked ? 


°o ° 


An American writer ac- 
cuses men who wear gloves 
of being effeminate and 
weak. Has he mentioned 
his theory to Joe Louis? 


° ° 


In an American film of 
London life even the indoor 
scenes are shrouded in thick 
fog. The comparatively rarefied atmosphere of the audi- 
torium is due to the crushing tax on cigarettes. 





° ° 


South Africa’s Finance Minister takes several cats with 
him on official journeys. They are trained to look after 
the one in the bag. 

° ° 


A doctor says that if a child craves for sweets it should 
have them because nature demands it. Children think 
this should be broadcast at dictation speed. 


“‘T find that most broadcasts go in at one ear and out at the 
other,” says a correspondent. He should try headphones. 


7 
“T can only think the jam is not stored properly. The cupboard 
must be moist or too warm, or both. But don’t throw the jam 
away. Scrape off the mould and use it for jam puddings and 
tarts.” —“ British Weekly.” 


Then throw the jam away. 


BI 





°o ° 


A famous military expert 
thinks we should begin at 
once to put our factories 
underground. They could 
then dig their own coal. 


°o ° 


A fashion note intimates 
that the walking-stick is 
coming back. If only they 
could say the same for our 
umbrella. 

° ° 


An opera company is con- 
templating the withdrawal 
from its repertoire of “Madame Butterfly.” 
lady is said to be afraid of Mr. Isaaes. 


The leading 


° °o 


Contretemps 


“The Glass Coach, in which the Bride and her father proceeded 
to the Abbey, snapped as it turned into Whitehall.” 
Caption in “Greenock Telegraph.” 


° ° 
In an anti-smuggling drive Ulster police seized a steam- 


roller. It had been used to conceal evidence, but the 
prosecution produced several sheets of alarm clocks. 
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The Treaty 


FTEN at night as I sit in my study relentlessly 
turning 
Encyclopedia articles into hexameter verses 
Karl Marx comes to my mind, if a mind is what you can 
call it, 
Marx of the Communist movement, the source of our sad 
tribulation, 
Marx of Das Kapital—Onward, my Muse! with the lyre let 
us hymn him. 
Born on the fifth of March in eighteen hundred and 


eighteen— 

Rather a poor line that, we must try to avoid using 

_ trochees— 

Student at Tréves in his youth and later at Bonn and at 
Berlin, 

This much-enduring man, who was influenced largely by 
Hegel, 

Worked in his earlier days on the staff of the Rhenische 
Zeitung, 


Visited cities of men from most of which he was thrown out 

(There went a trochee again—come, Muse, you must pull 
up your nylons), 

Paris and Antwerp and Brussels, but came at the end 
(like Afneas) 

Safe to the land of his destiny. This was Soho, where he 
dwelt in 

Great financial straits at a small apartment in Dean Street. 

Possibly Lenin would not, nor Stalin, nor Trotsky have 
plagued us 

Had it not been for Marx, and a lovelier, brighter and 
better 


Molotov might have been hunting for furs in the heart of 
the Urals 

Had it not been for Marx, moon-mad Semitico-Teuton, 

Fated to fire men’s souls with the surplus value of labour. 


Hitler is gone, and of Hitler enough has been said very 
likely: 

Crazed with an idiot’s dream, and the lust of imperial 
conquest— 

Hitler has gone to hell, to the cold, cold hell of the North 
Lands, 

Marx, though his shape no longer is seen in the British 
Museum 

Reading-room (anyhow not since eighteen hundred and 
eighty), 

Still in his spirit remains. 
Highgate. 


His body was buried at 


These two ghosts no doubt look down on the Conference 
sitting 

Sadly at Lancaster House to decide on the fate of the 
Germans. 

Such is the curious working of history. Let me be 
pardoned 

If what I say is too obvious. Anyhow, not many writers 

Try to restrict their political viewpoint to dactyls and 
spondees ; 

Hard I assure you it is, but how beautiful! 

Reader, I thank you. 
Evor. 


Travelling in State 


NLY twenty-eight more travelling days till National- 
ization! 

When, on January Ist, 1948, the Rt. Hon. A. 
Barnes sounds a ceremonial engine-whistle at Euston and 

hurries off to issue the first cloak-room ticket at Liverpool 

Street, British Railways will have been born. 

Too much should not be looked for on the opening day. 
People who hurry to the station on New Year’s morning 
expecting to find porters as smartly dressed as postmen, 
and window boxes over the entrance to the parcels-office, 
must remember that the muddle and confusion of a hundred 
years of private enterprise cannot be swept away overnight. 
The first step, as Sir Cyril Hurcomb, Chairman of the 
British Transport Commission, has stated, will be to make 
internal changes “‘to unify the organization.” In other 
words, the re-numbering of railway compartments must 
take precedence over such non-essential tasks as the 
substitution of buff for green forms for the dispatch of 
luggage in advance, and the provision of wire grills in 
booking-office windows. : 

Here are some of the reforms likely to become apparent 
in the first six months of State operation. 

Classification of Carriages. The present anomalous system 
of marking carriages First and Third (a relic of the old 
bourgeois days when the middle-classes travelled Second) 
will be rationalized by the removal of the objectionable 
figures and their replacement by numbers of the order of 
108639/B/47/1 and 108640/W/47/6. Passengers who pay 
the higher rate for their licence to travel will still be able 


to secure a greater degree of standing-room, since compart- 
ments with certain combinations of letters and numbers 
will be reserved for them on every train. But these com- 
binations will be known only to the guard, to whom applica- 
tion should be made on arrival at the platform, so that it will 
be quite impossible to tell what class any other passenger is 
travelling unless he happens to be sharing your carriage. 
In addition, each compartment will be given a name, such 
as “Arabella” or “Plutarch,” to bring the benefits of 
Pullman travel within the reach of all. It is felt that this 
will be more democratic and forward-looking than the 
removal of the existing names from Pullman coaches. 
Inspection of Tickets. In order to close the loopholes at 
platform barriers, through which passengers occasionally 
slip when commencing their journeys, a new system of 
ticket control is likely to be adopted. Instead of having 
his travelling licence clipped at the barrier the intending 
passenger will hand it bodily to the Inspector, receiving 
in exchange a Boarding-ticket and a Mileage-Voucher. 
The first admits him to the train and will of course be given 
up to the Train Controller. The Voucher must be retained 
until nearly the end of the journey, when it may be ex- 
changed for a Deboarding Ticket,: without which the 
passenger will not be allowed to leave the train. This 
system, the Railway Executive Committee point out, has 
been successfully employed for many years on cross- 
Channel steamers and is expected to work very smoothly 
once it has become familiar to the train-going public. 
In its present form, however, the system is admittedly not 
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“It’s that Iron Curtain again.” 
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“And to my faithful and devoted pets I leave the residue of .. .” 


quite watertight, since the Deboarding Ticket has naturally 
to be collected by the Train Controller at the termination 
of the journey, and some means of getting the passenger 
out of the station has still to be worked out. Probably 
a simple form of Discharge Certificate will eventually be 
issued when the Deboarding Ticket is given up, but com- 
plications inevitably arise if the passenger alights with no 
intention of leaving the station, but simply to change 
trains or to photograph the new State Book-stall. “We 
shall do everything we can,” said an official of the Executive 
Committee, “to avoid having to compel passengers in 
transit to leave the station premises and re-enter by a 
separate adit. But the problem is complicated. It is 
obviously impossible to have a lot of people wandering 
about the station platforms and waiting-rooms with no 
papers in their possession to show what they are trying 
to do.” 

Disposal of Newspapers Left on Seats, etc. Under 
capitalist management these have often been snapped up 
by porters and eleaners and taken home for their wives 
to read. Now, as part of the battle against waste, they 
are to be collected, sorted, packaged in bundles of twelve 
and rushed to the engine-sheds, where experienced women 
attendants will unpack them, scrunch up the pages and 
lay fires under the boilers of giant locomotives in readiness 
for the morrow’s run. This is only one instance of the 
multifarious activities, many of them completely unknown 


to the ordinary passenger, that go on ceaselessly beneath 
the surface of a great national organization like British 
Railways. Another is the cutting out of the filigree-work 
that hangs down from the front edge of the roofs of station 
platforms, which is to be standardized as opportunity 
arises. The full effect of this will not, however, be apparent 
for some time. 

Compulsory Wearing of Ginger Moustaches by Railway 
Guards in the Scottish Region. It is denied that the wearing 
of ginger moustaches by railway guards is to be made 
compulsory in the Scottish Region. This leaves the 
position of moustaches in the other five Regions still rather 
in. the air. 

Railway Posters. The original proposal to adapt existing 
posters to read (e.g.) “I Aways Go BritisH ’Cos It’s 
THE Rr. Hon. A. Barnes’s Line” has been shelved. 
There can be little point, it is felt, in encouraging anyone 
to go anywhere in particular when it makes no difference 
which way they go, particularly as it is contrary to Govern- 
ment policy that they should go anywhere at all. ‘‘Money 
spent on non-essential journeys,” stated a pompous little 
official yesterday, ‘is money wasted. The Government 
will do all it can, by the use of enormous posters, to dis- 
courage people from travelling by train.” 

British Railways, however, feel that there are more 
effective ways of implementing this policy than by the use 
of posters. H. F. E. 
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HE tea-things had gone and 

James was settled comfortably 

before a good fire. We had been 
walking most of the day, and now 
oxygen and dripping-toast, in kindly 
combination, were bringing a_ nice 
glaze to his eyes. 

“D’you mind if we have what’s left 
of the news?” I asked. 

“Must we?” 

“Still allergic’ to radio?” 

“Well, the news is always plum the 
same. Every time I hear the beastly 
thing bacon’s been cut. The man’s 
voice will quiver with regret as he 
breaks this to us. Then, with a note 
of hope and courage creeping into it, 
he’ll announce that fifty million tons 
of debilitated mangel wurzels have 
been ordered from Pernambuco. Then, 
more sadly: i 

“Hush,” I said. 

The loud-speaker shook itself out of 
its preliminary indigestion. 

“*__this unexpected news is likely 
to prove very welcome to the taxpayer, 
who has laboured so long under a well- 
nigh intolerable burden.’”’ 

James sat up as if he had been shot. 
So did I. 

“*_beforé the year is out the 
ordinary man, and particularly the 
father of a large family, will find him- 
self in a much happier position owing 
to the generosity of the new 
Chancellor.’” 

“Did you hear that too?” James 
cried, rubbing his eyes. 

“It’s very hard to believe,” I said. 

“The B.B.C. may have a lot of talks 
on pond life, but it doesn’t lie.” 

““There were wild scenes at the 
annual luncheon of the Carnivore 
Society at Goring-on-Thames to-day 
when Mr. Strachey, the guest of 
honour, opened his speech with a 
surprise announcement.’”’ 

“Make way for the mangel wurzels!”’ 

‘** A number of windows were broken 
and the master of a passing tug suffered 
a slight concussion from one of the 
many flying bottles.’” 

“Good show,” muttered James. 

“*Mr. Strachey began by expressing 
his conviction that we had been 
grossly undernourished far too long, 
and went on to say that unless some- 
thing was done about it very soon 
nobody in the country would be strong 
enough to get up for breakfast.’” 

“Too true,” I put in. 

‘“*Tn the circumstances Mr. Strachey 
declared his intention of doubling the 
meat ration, and in the case of those 
who could prove they had previously 
been heavy meat-eaters two pounds of 
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steak per week would immediately be 
added.’”’ 

James sprang up and began to pace 
feverishly about the room. 

“*Asked by a reporter where he 
thought the meat would come from, 
Mr. Strachey wittily replied, “From 
where it always has.”’” 

“This is fantastic,” I objected. 

“Come to their senses, that’s all,” 
James shouted. “You'll see. Pro- 
duction ‘ll go up a hundred per cent.” 

“In Regent Street this afternoon 
crowds showed some surprise when a 
well-dressed man, who is thought to be 
a clubman but declined to give his 
name, climbed to the top of a lamp- 
post and informed them that he was, 
in fact, a gorilla. Subsequent investi- 
gations by the police proved this 
assertion to be untrue, and after the 
man had written the word “Gorilla” 
shakily in a large number of autograph- 
books he was allowed to go home.’” 

“Things are brightening up wonder- 
fully,” said James. “What a good 
thing you tuned in.” 

“J don’t recognize this announcer, 
do you?” I asked. 
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“ Confound this banner! I’ve lost 
the procession.” 
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“Squeaky, rather. One of the 
announceresses, I dare say.” 

“That is the end of the news.’” 

“Look here, you come and dine on 
Monday night, and we'll each have a 
carpet-bag that covers the whole plate 
and finishes up in one of those unforget- 
table rolls of crisp, yellow fat ¥ 

“With all the pleasure in the world,” 
I said. 

“In view of the great importance of 
Mr. Strachey’s announcement we have 
invited to the studio Miss Gonzala 
Perigord, who will describe eighteen 
recipes for cooking steak.’”’ 

“Do you want to hear this stuff?” 
I asked. 

“Every word of it,” James mur- 
mured, hugging his knees. 

“Tt all calls for a drink,” I said. 
“T shan’t be a moment.” 

My studio discipline is very good. 
I crept into the nursery like a cat and 
beckoned the Producer into a corner. 
The Assistant Producer continued to 
read from his typescript m a high, 
vaguely Mediterranean voice, into his 
birthday present, a portable micro- 
phone which had a snaky flex dis- 
appearing under the door and “W.D.” 
on its handle. 

“Went down 





like a charm!” I 


reported. 

A sort of tribal dance was silently 
performed. 

“What do we do now?” she 
whispered. 


“T should give him the works.” 

She tip-toed over to the mike and 
slipped a bit of paper under the A.P.’s 
nose. He paused in his recommenda- 
tion that the fillet should first be 
kneaded for half an hour in vintage 
port, and now addressed his public in 
much graver tones. 

‘* Here is a special announcement,’”’ 
he said. “‘A very severe depression is 
about to centre over Surrey. It is 
feared that it will centre especially 
over Uncle James.’” 

We waited, breathless, feeling as if 
we had lit the fuse of a mine of 
imponderable force. I counted five 
and then the mine blew up. The 
whole house shook with its explosion. 
Both the Producers had gone a trifle 
pale. 

“You go in and blackmail him for 
half a crown,” I said, “and I’ll weigh 
in quickly with a glass of sherry.” 

Eric. 
° ° 


Stop Grinning. 
‘*How To Cure BEariInc TROUBLES.” 
Headline, motor trade paper. 
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The Dunderhead File 


IND you, I don’t complain ... much. But when 

I think of you sitting there with your perfectly 

straight face, condescending to allocate to this 
page a small part of your attention, I would ask you to 
remember this: that if the words of this article were written 
out very large on placards and shown, one or two at a time, 
to the studio audience at “Twenty Questions,” practically 
every one of them would reduce it instantly to a state of 
frenzied, hysterical mirth. There ain’t no justice. 

But let usgeton. I was about to remark on the difficulties 
of business correspondence. 

You must understand that as Secretary of the Turpentine- 
Menders’ Federation I have to deal with letters from, among 
others, members of the public who write to us with com- 
plaints and suggestions; and recently a Mr. Dunderhead, 
of Chopstick Park, Snacks., sent a letter complaining of 
the lack of enterprise we had shown by omitting from our 
House Journal any photographs of cameramen taking 
pictures of the huge crowds round the newspaper-offices’ 
displays of photographs of the Royal Wedding. 

To this I replied, in a tone of respectful mildness, that 
the reason was that the current issue of our House Journal 
had gone to press in September and had been published in 
October, but that in the next issue, published in January, 
Mr. Dunderhead would be gratified to find something of 
even greater obliquity and involution: an artist’s impression 
of a photographer who was actually taking the photograph 
of the cameramen taking pictures of the huge crowds round 
the newspaper-offices’ displays of photographs of the Royal 
Wedding. 

[ was astonished to receive by return of post from Mr. 
Dunderhead a letter typed apparently in the utmost fury. 
“Sir,” he began, “I shall know better in future than to 
write to a public body whose so-called Secretary will not 
even treat correspondents with courtesy. Your cheap 
insinuations leave me totally unruffled. The once-proud 
Turpentine-Menders’ Federation has indeed sunk to a 
pitifully low ebb when it has to advance such feeble excuses 
in reply to trenchant criticism.” 

Well, I thought it best to try to put matters right. 
Our Federation cannot afford to alienate gratuitously the 
support of anyone who lives at a Park. It seemed obvious 
that he had misunderstood my letter; and I gently wrote to 
tell him so. “I regret,” I wrote, “that I did not in my 
previous letter quite make clear the reason for the absence 








“ Crisis !—the big fight’s finished in round one!” 


from our House Journal of the picture you wished to see. 
I must apologize for my neglect to explain fully enough. 
The fact is . . .” and I stated the reason again, at great 
length, winding up “You will readily understand that it 
was not possible for a publication issued in October to 
include a picture of something that did not happen until 
November 21.” 

But here I was too optimistic; he didn’t understand at 
all, or at least he behaved as if he didn’t. He shot an 
answer right back, typed with a violence that had driven 
most of the punctuation-marks through the paper: “I am 
in receipt of the letter in which with feeble sarcasm you cast 
insulting doubts on my ability to understand English (?). 
Your further insinuation that I am so stupid as to be 
unaware of the real date of the Royal Wedding I will pass 
over in the contemptuous silence it deserves. It is a 
scandalous thing that a body with the noble history of the 
Turpentine-Menders’ Federation should now have sunk so 
low as to employ an illiterate secretary whose replies to 
reasonable letters are couched in such rude terms.” 

I felt I could hardly let it go at that. If I did, Mr. 
Dunderhead would soon spread all over the county of 
Snacks. (from which comes so much of our Federation’s 
support) the impression that we were a set of boors with 
an inexhaustible fund of insult. Thrusting aside the 
tempting pot of gall, I dipped my pen in sweetened con- 
densed full-cream milk (eight points a tin) and wrote: 
“T am very sorry to have given you the impression that 
your most valuable letters were not being treated with 
respect. Please be assured that nothing was further from 
my wish than to offend you in the slightest degree. I think 
you may have misunderstood my reference to November 21 ; 
I did not, mean that this was the date of the Royal 
Wedding, but that it was the first day on which crowds 
could be photographed looking at the pictures of it. Of 
course I did not mean to suggest that a man of your pro- 
found and alert intelligence .. .” But I crossed these last 
words out, irrationally fearing that he might discern a trace 
of sarcasm in them, and wrote instead: “.. . to suggest that 
you were not aware of the true date.” 

Mr. Dunderhead immediately responded: ‘‘ Your belated 
gracious (!) (?) admission that I was right all the time is 
hardly less offensive than the crude abuse with which you 
answered my first letter. I am shocked and angered 
beyond measure that my communications should be dealt 
with by a personage I can only suppose is the office-boy. 
When my subscription to the Federation falls due next 
month you need not expect me to renew it. I have friends 
in very high quarters, and when I tell them of this disgrace- 
ful episode I rather think a certain ‘Secretary’ (forsooth) 
(?) (!) will discover that he is out of a job. I am writing by 
this post to the High Director of the Federation—in what 
terms I leave you to guess.” 

At the end of this there was a partially obliterated 
exclamation-mark which presumably on consideration he 
had felt it possible to do (almost) without. 

Well, at last I came to the conclusion that this chap was 
really beyond a joke. So I rolled up the sleeves of my 
typewriter and replied: “Thank you very much for your 
most kind and flattering letter. When we hear of such 
understanding and appreciation as yours, all the difficulties 
of these troublous times seem worth while. I enclose a 
receipt for your exceedingly generous cheque, which seems 
almost too much for us to accept. Every good wish for 
Christmas and the New Year.” 


With any luck this should make him explode. _R.. M. 
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From the Chinese 


Does a Dog Know? 


OES a dog know 
When he wags his tail ? 
Is he pleased— 
Or is he polite ? 
It is a smile, say the wise men: 
But then, 
There are smiles, 
And smiles. 
Does a dog know 
When he wags his tail ? 
Sometimes you smile 
In utter happiness 
Or sharp amusement: 
You cannot do otherwise, 
You hardly know 
That you have done it. 
Does a dog know 
When he wags his tail ? 
Again, you smile 
With conscious effort, 
A sign of courage, 
Of compassion or courtesy, 
As when you meet the Author 
After a sad first night, 
Or listen laboriously 
To humorous tales 
Which you have heard before, 
Or rise from the pavement 
After a heavy fall. 
But does a dog know 
When he wags his tail ? 
Again, sometimes, 
You would like to smile, 
But you do not, 
For the tale is unsuitable 
To the surroundings 
Or the company, 
Or, perhaps, after an altercation, 
You are not quite ready 
To be friends, just yet, 
Or you think you are winning 
At the cards, 
But, very properly, 
Refuse to show it. 
Can a dog do that? 
After a beating 


Can he say to himself 
“T’ll show ’em! 
They fondle me now 
But I will not wag my 
tail!” 
Or when his mistress, 
Having denied him a dainty, 
Lavishes upon him 
Ridiculous endearments, 
Can he deliberately 
Decline to wag ? 
Or is he swept 
On all occasions 
By an irresistible gale 
Of satisfaction, 
As when, afar off, 
He espies another dog 
With whoni 
You do not wish him 
To play? 
Does a dog know 
When he wags his tail ? 
Who can say? 
But it is important. 
Better, surely, 
If the manifestation of pleasure 
Is a reasoned process 
And not a reflex action 
Ungoverned by mind. 
Does a dog know 
When he wags his tail ? 
Who can say? 
But it is recorded 
By Fu Chow, the poet, 
Whose dog 
Lay sick and dying, 
That whenever he approached 
The fevered animal 
The little tail 
Did feebly move, 
As if to say 
That all was well. 
And so 
I like to think 
That a dog does know 
When he wags his tail. 
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“ Police complaining about no rear light on your caravan.” 


History 


‘A VHE public’s secret belief that ancient Egyptians 
walked sideways is a widely recognized aspect of 
history. What is not so well known is its idea that 

in Chaucer’s day tables were up-ended and that people in 
the distance were bigger than near to and had to bend their 
knees to look up, and that historical figures in general only 
spoke or moved occasionally, and then very jerkily. As 
for believing that people in history thought, I mean thought 
thoughts going on all the time, that to the public really is 
a bit much. No one can think in words like “haply” 
or ‘‘eftsoons’’; it is as much as anyone can do to say them. 
I should point out that this attitude to history begins to 
wear thin at about the time the public’s grandfathers or 
other oldest relations were known to have been born. 
Not even the public at its most typical can believe that 
people it knows were ever in history, especially with railway- 
trains having been invented by then, there being nothing 
like a railway-train for overcoming the feeling of smug 
modernity with which present-day humanity reads about 
stage-coaches. 


| SEE that I have begun this article without defining 
history, so I had better explain at once that it is what 
we get in history-books. The teaching of history begins 
as soon as we get to school, or before if you count Robin 
Hood. While mentioning Robin Hood I do want to say 
that there are quite a lot of people who have never liked 
him and that these people were harshly over-ridden in 
childhood by the editors of those little two-colour news- 
papers whose public so stoutly prefer them to the little 
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two-colour newspapers read by the families next door. 
It may well be that nowadays Robin Hood has been 
shelved as a sure-fire fill-up, but I think most of my readers 
who do not like Robin Hood will agree that in their day 
those who did not care to read about him felt quite proud 
of being so different from the others. 

All this has rather taken me off history at school. No 
one knows quite what bit of history we first learn there, 
because it all merges in later life into what we know, but 
if we think hard enough about the bits that seem to have 
been in the biggest print we get King Alfred burning the 
cakes, Raleigh spreading out his cloak, and Drake playing 
bowls; so that probably history starts with small human 
incidents and spreads very gradually to include the Treaty 
of Utrecht. This treaty will be clearly recalled, even by 
those who can remember no more than that they once 
knew it, as in very small print indeed. Talking of small 
print, I must put in a kindly word for the marbled or 
brawn-coloured edges of old-fashioned history-books, and 
the artistic effect with which they could be fanned out paler. 

By the time ordinary people leave school—or rather, a 
little later, by the time their accumulation of knowledge 
has settled down into a mere equipment for life—they find 
they have a somewhat muddled picture of the history they 
have been learning for so many years. Most of it is in 
headlines—the impeachment of Warren Hastings, for 
example, or Peel repealing the Corn Laws—but sometimes 
a patch they milled over for a year stands out a little more 
clearly, I mean a little more reproachfully, so that you get 
people looking clever about the Reform Bill without being 
able to say anything to justify themselves. But one 
branch of history does seem to stick in people’s heads, and 
that is the dates of the Kings and Queens of England. It 
does not stick in one single person’s head so much as in the 
communal head of a roomful, so that it is surprisingly 
possible, given three or four friends as intelligent as we 
are, to reconstruct the whole line from 1066 to now with 
no more than half missing. The public is especially strong 
on the sequence, if not the actual dates, of the Stuarts, 
and especially weak on what happened between William II 
and where the literary can invoke Shakespeare. There is 
of course a strong connection between Shakespeare and 
history. Many people faced with what Henry V really said 
at Agincourt would consider him no more than a rough 
draft of what he would turn out as later. 


Now I want to say something about historical novels, 
films and pageants. The definition of an historical 
novel is the same as that of an historical person; that is, it 
should be farther back than people’s grandfathers and 
railway trains. Generally speaking, the farther back the 
historical novel the less it does about making its people 
speak as they probably did, an arrangement which must 
suit the authors as well as their public. The public does 
not mind people in Regency attire not using the sort of 
slang you can only attain by taking the New Yorker, but 
feudal churls are another matter, as those of my readers 
who once read the Canterbury Tales the hard way, with a 
translation, will be qualified to agree. Historical novelists 
are much respected by their public, because knowledge is 
always respected and there is no surer evidence of know- 
ledge than knowing a whole lump of history at once. The 
readers specially qualified to agree here are the ones who 
still dream about imminent history-lessons. 

Historical films are not always so satisfactory. For one 
thing, it is often easy to recognize what is meant to be 
an historical character as a well-known film actor wearing 
historical clothes, and for another a good deal of most 
historical films takes place outdoors and therefore looks 
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“Sorry, sir—dummies.” 


like an historical pageant, and the more cynical sociologists 
have always held that nothing looks phonier than historical 
figures outdoors. (Sociologists don’t know how historical 
figures looked when they were outdoors at the time, that 
is when they were present-day figures; all they know is 
that they look phoney now.) But even when historical 
films are taking place indoors they look, to the simpler 
section of the public, oddly dressed up; and what socio- 
logists think here is that it is because, in order to be in a 
film at all, actors have to be photographed, and a photo- 
graph of an historical personage looks even phonier than 
an historical personage outdoors. However, this is only what 
people think about films when they think about them, and 
psychologists say no one thinks as hard as that for long 
or film critics would still be being funny about actors’ faces 
being three feet across and black and grey. But you don’t 
get nearly the same accommodation to circumstance among 
audiences of historical pageants. It is possible to sit 
through a whole pageant without getting more of the 
sensation of being in the past than telling ourselves that 
this is how life might have looked if it were not for the 
telegraph-poles and the lemonade bottles. 


t THINK I shall end with a few instances of the connection 
between history and everyday life. Although no rock- 
cake ever became less burnt by having its resemblance to 
King Alfred pointed out, this can provoke quite a conversa- 
tion if the company is opinionated enough to start establish- 
ing where the original cake-burning took place. So many 
people have been told where other people have been shown 
the exact house that quite an argument may blow up and 
even settle some misunderstandings about the Civil War 
and the Duke of Monmouth. In any argument about the 
Civil War you will get cries of “Sedgemoor!” which indicate 
that someone is on the right track, but, as I was saying, has 
only grasped the headlines. The incident of Raleigh’s 
cloak is also firmly planted in everyday life. No one would 


be likely to spread a coat in the mud without being com- 
pared with Raleigh. What is interesting is the hold this 
action of Raleigh’s has over modern humanity without it 
ever having seen anyone spreading so much as a macintosh. 
I need do no more than mention King John to remind my 
readers how often the Wash episode crops up in talk, though 
for rather scholarly reasons. It has been pretty well had 
as a joke and is now mainly annotated. 

Finally, there are the lesser-known incidents that sound 
most effective when told through the washing-up. Anyone, 
for instance, scraping a Welsh rarebit plate and telling the 
rest of the kitchen about Dr. Johnson buying oysters for his 
cat can create a very pleasant effect of learning; though this 
is hardly a fair example, for Dr. Johnson is not history but 
literature—the sort of person who gets no more mention 
in a history-book than a Speech Day paragraph on the 
achievements of the age. 


° ° 


Part of Time 


P in the orchard climbing a limb for fruit 
I leaned on the limb and looked for the ground 
around, 

But the ground had gone, leaving a rugged sky 
In course of painting, a sky of rushy brown, 
Pointed with aster stars sparkling with wind, 
And a milky way of milkweed silk, and clouds 
Of seedwings, and comets of golden rod 
And butterfly meteors flashing through its air. 
It was neither day nor night without a moon 
Or sun to tell what part of time it was, 
When, quietly, there they were, the two together, 
An apple sun and a pear-shaped moon. Then down 
I climbed and picked them out of the purple stars, 
And instantly I was standing on the ground 
Taking alternate bites of apple and pear, 
While safe above in the reinstated blue 
Dangled a pear-shaped moon and an apple sun. 


° °o 


Fine Confused Feeding 


“Sunny Soutu.—A very warm permanent or short stay, com- 
fortable home, offers kindly attention to Lady and Gentleman or 
Lady or Gentleman, nicely furnished bedroom, double or single beds, 
coal fire. Separate sitting room, coal fire, wireless, phone, meals 
served in same if preferred or dining room, hot baths, near Cinema. 
Sea, Buses, Shops, Bournemouth, Southampton, Forest. Full board, 
good food. Own produce. Moderate Fee.”—Advt. in Bucks. paper. 











“ Make a long arm, dear, and put another piece of coal 
on your conscience.” 
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“Well, now, Miss Mulberryleaf, and how many dollars will His earn us in the United States?” 


Pro Patria Sua 








OME look for glory in Tralee, Rumours of savages that snare 
Others in Stoke or else in Spode, Wild buses in Southampton Row; 
But I have found in full degree 
Great Glory in the Gray’s Inn Road. Strange wrinkled men with pedlars’ packs 
From lands beyond the rising sun 
By the Free Hospital there stands Babble of faint and far-off tracks 
A lamp-post sprouting to the skies, That lead away to Farringdon, 
And there she stood with outstretched hands 
And plucked the scales from off my eyes. And I have heard with open mouth 
Those mystic legends that they tell 
Great beasts of iron with hidden fires Of tropic regions of the South 
Lie crouched beyond the Euston Arch; Beyond the bounds of Clerkenwell; 
St. Pancras rears its awful spires 
In pride along my northern March; But. I have chosen Gray’s Inn Road 
To praise and cherish, come what may, 
The scented air from Russell Square To be my dwelling, my abode, 
May bring me, when the west winds blow, My homeland and my sacred clay. 
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ONDAY, November 

24th—A public exe- 
cution took place in the 
House of Commons to-day in 
full view of the Members and 
of a crowded gallery. The 
event produced loud cheers 
from all parts of the House 
and was as clearly approved 
by the public present. 

The prisoner was one 
Bumble. Prosecuting counsel was Mr. 
ANEURIN Bevan, Minister of Health 
(with him Mr. JameEs GRIFFITHS, 
Minister of National Insurance), and 
the prisoner was undefended. After a 
trial lasting five hours the prisoner 
was found guilty and sentenced to 
death. This was carried out imme- 
diately, no appeal being allowed. 

Mr. Bevan explained that he was 
introducing a Bill to abolish the last 
remnants of the Poor Law, under 
which Bumble had held his tyrannous 
but diminishing sway, and that the 
moment the Bill was passed the 
prisoner at the bar was due to appear 
on the gallows. 

When they heard the terms of the 
indictment, prospective counsel for the 
defence (quite unethically) threw up 
their briefs, and the result was 
inevitable. Truth to tell, previous 
Ministers of Health, of all Parties, had 
left Bumble but a “shadow of his 
former self” (to coin a phrase), and 
most regarded his dispatch as an act 
of mercy—little though he deserved it. 
A Mr. Charles Dickens, novelist, was 
a leading witness against Bumble. 

The Bill was the National Assistance 
Bill, and it was given an unopposed 
Second Reading. As though in an 
effort to make amends for the wrongs 
of Bumble, the Bill proposes some new 
plans for the care of the very young 
and the old. One is that there should 
be hotels for the accommodation of 
old people, where they can be looked 
after—and look after themselves and 
each other—free from the horrors of 
an “institution.” These hotels are to 
be pleasant, light, warm, and homely. 
But Mr. Brvan confessed himself 
baffled by one thing—what they 
should be called. 

“Eventide” homes he rejected as 
being too suggestive of the end of 
things. “Sanctuaries” was as bad, 
“Retreats” even worse. So he 
favoured “The Limes” and “The 
Oaks” and similar well-tried and 
varied favourites, spurning any generic 
title. 

Mr. WaLTER ELtiot, from the Con- 
servative Front bench, remarked that 
it was a tribute to the humanity of this 
land that, at a time when resources were 
diminishing, we should be thinking 


Monday, November 
Execution. 
Tuesday, November 25th.—House of Commons: 

are Surveyed. 
Wednesday, November 26th.—House of Lords: Hard Words 
for the Coal Board. 
House of Commons: Speed! 
Thursday, November 27th.—House of Commons: Victory! 


Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done: 


tenderly of the comfort of our aged 
and youthful. It was a sentimental 
occasion and there was a huskiness 
about the unanimous cheers which 
took the place of a division on the 
measure. 

Mr. KENNETH YOUNGER, Under- 
Secretary at the Home Office, gave 
Labour Members a sharp reminder 
that true liberty does not permit of the 
suppression by police action of political 
activities of which one does not 
happen to approve. He was asked 
by Mr. Harry Hynp to prevent 
“Fascist-Communist”’ disturbances by 
prohibiting the “Fascist’’ meetings. 
Mr. YOUNGER retorted that that would 
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24. Mr. P. J. Noel-Baker (Derby) 


Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations 


be to put a premium on violence, as it 
would be necessary only to threaten 
violence to get a rival’s meeting 
proscribed. And that line the Govern- 
ment did not intend to support. 

After that the potato was discussed, 
Conservative Members asking that the 
rationing system be abandoned, and 
Mr. StTRACHEY, the Minister of Food, 
retorting (in effect) that the public 
“ain’t seen nothin’ yet” and that the 
3 lb. a week ration might have to go 
down rather than up. He submitted 
the Government’s standard defence 
that it was really Nature’s fault, and 
that bad weather and worse crops had 
made rationing inevitable. The ration- 
ing scheme is to go on. 
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24th.—House of Commons: 


Bookies 
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UESDAY, November 

25th.—Anyone _ walking 
casually into the Commons 
to-day might have imagined 
it was a meeting of a horsy 
sports club, for the talk was 
all of “‘bookies” and “totes” 
and betting. Some Members 
got highly technical on the 
topic of odds and suchlike. 
But the subject under dis- 
cussion was the Budget and why it 
does not propose to tax bookmakers 
as well as totalisators on dog-racing 
tracks. 

The reason, as given by Mr. WILL 
GLENVIL HALL, the Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury, was that the bookie 
“is an elusive and fleet animal and that 
he can demonstrate his elusiveness so 
effectively that even a tax-collector 
(who, as everybody knows, is trained 
from birth to catch almost any living 
thing) is unable to capture him. Why, 
said Mr. HALL, as one who is uttering 


Public 


‘the final, unanswerable word, even Mr. 


CHURCHILL could not catch the bookie 
when he was Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 

But many Members remained un- 
convinced, and some of them suggested 
(as did the unsuccessful angler of his 
worm) that the Chancellor really was 
not trying. When Sir Srarrorp 
Cripps, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, replied to the debate he 
promised that he would certainly 
watch the bookies, and if any reason- 
able chance of taxing them presented 
itself he would take it—both ways, so 
to speak. But he seemed more than a 
little doubtful if such a “‘cert ” would 
come his way. 

As to the advertising tax (it is 
proposed to allow less tax-free money 
for advertising purposes) Sir STAFFORD 
expressed the view that people should 
not be induced to “want”. goods that 
were not there. Someone remarked a 
little tartly that that was the only 
sort of goods there were, but Sir 
STAFFORD was unmoved. So, maybe, 
even the pictures of the good things 
we used to know will be scarcer soon. 

In the Lords the Burma Independ- 
ence Bill was given a Second Reading, 
with reluctance, many noble lords 
believing that Burma did not know 
what it was doing in cutting itself off 
from the British Commonwealth. How- 
ever, freedom is freedom—and that 
traditionally includes the right’ to be 
wrong, so the Bill went through. 


EDNESDAY, November 26th.— 

As if to set a good example to the 
Council of Foreign. Ministers, holding a 
meeting a few hundred yards away, the 
House of Commons this evening 
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worked at phenomenal speed. The 
speed was so astonishing, indeed, that 
many a Member who went out to get 
some relevant document hurried back 
—only to find that the subject (and 
therefore the relevancy) had gone with 
the wind, or gale. Hardly had a Bill 
been called for debate than Major 
MILNER, acting for the SPEAKER, who 
was on a trip to Paris, was up calling 
the next business. 

As the House whizzed along and 
the Bills came off the production line, 
Members were still puzzled that laws 
could be made with such celerity, while 
postage stamps apparently take a long 
time to produce. Mr. Harpy, the 
Assistant Postmaster - General, had 
told a House inclined to ironical 
laughter that it was impossible to 
produce special stamps to commemo- 
tate the marriage of Princess ELIZABETH 
and Prince Pair because it took nine 
months to produce a stamp. As in the 
case of the amateur pianist, the 
“laughter turned to amazement ’”’ when 
he added that the preparation of the 
design alone took three months. And 
then 360,000,000 stamps had to be 
printed. 

Dr. Secat asked acidly why the 
Government could not have thought 
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“Ts this the one?” 


about this earlier, instead of getting 
itself tied in knots. This the majority 
of the House seemed to take as a 
subtle reference to the “true lovers’ 
knot” cancellation - stamp, which is 
the only official G.P.O. recognition 
of the Royal Wedding. But Dr. Szeaan 
appeared a trifle astonished that he 
had made a joke. 

Another piece of news given to the 
House (and, in these days of orders 
and regulations, loudly and gratefully 
cheered) was that those who grow 
potatoes may give them to their 
friends ‘‘in reasonable quantities.” 

And then the helter-skelter rush 
began, to end—an hour before normal 
closing-time—with the whole agenda 
completed. 

Their Lordships were having a few 
words on the activities—and _in- 
activities—of the Coal Board. Lord 
TEYNHAM remarked that the Board did 
not seem to be a great improvement, so 
far as the miners were concerned, over 
the grabbing, grasping coal-owners 
of bygone propaganda. In fact the 
Board, as a boss, was even more remote 
and aloof. What the coal industry did 
not want was a series of “iron curtains” 
cutting off one section of workers from 
another. 
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Lord Swiy Ton, delicately rubbing a 
handful of salt into the wound thus 
made by his noble colleague, hazarded 
the opinion that not even the closest 
friends of the Coal Board would allege 
that it had cultivated the “personal 
touch.” 

The Lord Chancellor replied, non- 
committally, that the Board should be 
judged on its merits—and left it at 
that. 


IMIHURSDAY, November 27th.—The 

House was crowded, on the Govern- 
ment side, as it has rarely been crowded 
before. The business did not justify 
or explain the crush. But after a few 
minutes Sir RicHarD ACLAND entered 
and sat down the other side of the Bar. 
Then all was clear. 

Sir RicHarp was the victor (in 
the Labour eause) of the Gravesend 
by-election, the result of which was 
declared at five o’clock this morning. 
And e’en though the Government 
majority fell from the seven thousand 
mark to some one thousand six hundred, 
’twas a famous victory. Cynics might 
have thought there was an element of 
relief in the deafening cheers that 
greeted Sir RicHarp’s advent. But 
they rang all right. 
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“Can I tempt you?” 


The 


OU think, if we sigh as we drink the last decanter, 
We’re sensual topers, and thence you are ready to 
prose 
And read your lecture. 
banter 
Or badger us? Better imagine it thus: we’ll suppose 


But need you? Why should you 


A man to have come from Atlantis eastward sailing— 
Lemuria has fallen in the fury of a tidal wave; 

The cities are fallen; the pitiless, all-prevailing, 
Inhuman ocean is Numinor’s salt grave. 


To Europe he comes from Lemuria, saved from the 
wreck 
Of the gilded, loftily builded, countless fleet 
With the violet sails. A phial hangs from his neck, 
Holding the last of a golden cordial, subtle and sweet. 


Untamed is Europe, unnamed—a wet desolation, 
Unwelcoming woods of the elk, of the mammoth and 
bear, 
The fen and the forest. The men of a barbarous nation, 
On the sand in a circle standing, await him there. 


Horribly ridged are their foreheads. Weapons of stone, 


Unhandy and blunt, they brandish in their clumsy grips. 
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End of the Wine 


Their females set up a screaming, their pipes drone, 
They gaze and mutter. He raises his flask to his lips; 


And it brings to his mind the strings, the flutes, the tabors, 
How he drank with poets at the banquet, robed and 
crowned ; 
He recalls the pillared halls carved with the labours 
Of curious masters (Lemuria’s cities lie drowned). 


The festal nights, when each jest that flashed for a second, 
Light as a bubble, was bright with a thousand years 
Of nurture—the honour, the virtue and the grace un- 

reckoned 
That sat like a robe on the Atlantean peers. 


It has made him remember ladies and the proud glances, 
Their luminous glances in Numinor and the braided hair, 
The ruses and mockings, the music and the grave dances 
(Where musicians played, the huge fishes goggle and 
stare). 


So he sighs, like us; then rises and turns to meet 
Those naked men. Will they make him their spoil and 
prey, 
Or salute him as god and brutally fawn at his feet? 
And which would be worse? He pitches the phial away. 
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A Dissertation Upon Home-Cured Bacon 


HENEVER my children com- 


plain about their ration of half 


a rasher of bacon a week (per 
curly capita) I gather them to my 
bosom and tell them the story of Bo-bo 
and the Freedom-Loving People. This 
strange tale, which I chanced upon 
while thumbing through some old 
manuscripts, is received with such 
indefatigable enthusiasm that I have 
decided to place it before a wider 
audience. Here it is. 

Many years ago, in that part of the 
British Isles known as England, there 
lived a very wicked man named Smith 
or something. The name does not 
matter, for it was as “ Bo-ti,” a nick- 
name earned by his remarkable taste 
in neckwear, that he was widely known 
and detested. This Bo-ti had a son, 
Sidney, nicknamed “Beau-beau” (or 
“Bo-bo’’), whose coats were padded 
prodigiously at the shoulders and whose 
ties were, if possible, more odious than 
his father’s. Bo-bo had inherited all 
of Bo-ti’s evil ways and had aug- 
mented this original nest-egg by care- 
ful investment. Like his father he 
carried no identity-card or ration- 
book and could not by any stretch of 
meaning or imagination be described 
as gainfully employed. 

One day Bo-ti went forth as his 
manner was to collect merchandise for 
re-sale in the black market, leaving 
Bo-bo in charge of the luxurious villa. 
Now, like many youths of his age and 
type, Bo-bo was fond of playing with 
fire-insurance, and so no sooner had 
he tired of tinkering with the counter- 
feit coinage machines in the basement 
than he procured a can of petrol, 
poured it over the curtains and set 
them alight. 

Outside in the garden Bo-bo danced 
with joy as the conflagration reached 
its height, but his happiness was 
suddenly destroyed by a sound which 
rose above the roaring of the flames and 
the crashing of timbers. It was a squeal 


of agony. Bo-bo was transfixed with 
horror. He had forgotten the pig. 


I should explain, perhaps, that at 
this period in English history pigs 
were regarded as sacred animals, the 
earthly handmaidens of the Lares and 
Lemures. Fifty years earlier the 
National Union of Garbage and Refuse 
Collectors had come out on strike (the 
point of the dispute was, I believe, 
whether or not gloves should count as 
an expense for income-tax purposes) 
and, against the advice and judgment 
of three Royal Commissions and a 
referendum, had never gone back to 
work. This strike was twenty years 


old and the country was facing its 
eighth disastrous epidemic when a sage 
arose to bring instant relief to a long- 
suffering public and a frantic govern- 
ment. This man (yes, he was none 
other than the great Birkstall) imported 
a patent, automatic, self-adjusting, 
non-corroding garbage incinerator from 
China—a pig. After a public demon- 
stration of the new device in Hyde 
Park, where Birkstall fed his pig 
successfully with coal, coke, vegetable 
matter, dust and household junk of all 
sorts, the Home Secretary bought up 
five million of the largest pigs in Asia 
and hurriedly distributed them through 
the local authorities. Birkstall’s rake- 
off was something like three million 
pounds. 

As I have said the pig became a 
sacred animal protected by seventeen 
Acts of Parliament. No wonder that 
Bo-bo trembled with fear as he heard 
that squeal. 

Ten minutes later he was standing 
amid the ruins, tears streaming down 
his unhealthy cheeks. He saw the 
remains of the pig, stooped to feel 
them—in the vain hope that life might 
not yet be extinct—burnt his fingers, 
applied them to his mouth to cool 
them . . . and tasted bacon fat! Yes, 
Bo-bo was the first person in England 
after Charles Lamb to taste home- 
cured bacon. 

What a shock awaited Bo-ti on his 
return. ‘‘You graceless whelp,” he 
said, “what have you got there devour- 
ing? Move over, boy, I’m as hungry 
as a garbage man.” 

You may be sure that once Bo-ti 
had tasted the delectable viands he did 
not leave off until the entire pig had 
been consumed, and it was only then 
that the enormity of the act struck 
him. But within a minute he had 
recovered his aplomb. 

“Look sharp and forge some pig- 
forms,” he said, “‘while I slip out and 
buy up a few housing estates.” 

From this time forward fire raged 
almost continuously over England, for 
Bo-ti’s vanity led him to speak of his 
discovery to several, of his Soho 
acquaintances, one of whom sold the 
story to the star reporter of the Daily 
Post-Haste. As the pig population 
declined the garbage problem once 
more reared its ugly head and the 
Government were compelled to reopen 
negotiations with the strikers. Happily 
nobody could now remember what had 
occasioned the original dispute and 
within three days the men were back 
at work. 

All would now have been well 
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-the 


country could have enjoyed its bacon 
and a weekly collection of garbage— 
but for the crisis in housing. The 
curing and frying of bacon by the 
*“Bo-bo Method,” as it was called, 
played havoc with accommodation 
everywhere, and builders and materials 
were soon in short supply. Even the 
adoption of the principle of prefabrica- 
tion, did little to remedy the position. 

A dozen governments had tumbled 
within six months and the country was 
threatened by revolution when Stra-chi 
effected his coup d’état and assumed 
dictatorial powers. He acted quickly 
and ruthlessly. Incendiarism and 
arson were discouraged by an extension 
of the death penalty; the manufacture 
of inflammable houses was forbidden; 
the building, pig-breeding and bacon- 
curing industries were nationalized. 
England began to crawl out of her 
economic crisis. 

But the ration of bacon was dread- 
fully small—only one ounce a week— 
and the people were dissatisfied. 
Stra-chi did his best to win popular 
support. There was the famous broad- 
cast in which he said, ‘‘ You can have 
bacon, you can have houses; but you 
cannot have both—well, not for the 
time being anyway. We are living on 
credit. Our balance of trade is lop- 
sided and dangerous. We must work 
our way from the slough of despond 
into the broad sunlit uplands.” 

The people were not impressed. In 
their secret hearts they compared the 
bacon they had enjoyed under private 
enterprise, when they had been free to 
burn down their houses as they wished, 
with the meagre rations offered by 
Nationalization. Whether their dis- 
content waxed or waned in the ensuing 
years I cannot tell you, for the manu- 
script ends suddenly in a fragment of 
charred paper. The last sentence tells of 
a resounding defeat for Stra-chi’s party 
in certain local elections. Was this a 
straw in the wind? We do not know. 

As for Bo-ti and Bo-bo—well, you 
have already guessed what they did. 
They joined a pig-club. Hop. 


° ° 


“Two hundred and eighty-six years of 
service to his fellow farmers are credited to 
William Harrison, of Pritchard, B.C., and 
probably this constitutes a world’s record. 
Those who have the good fortune to know 
Mr. Harrison, also know that he does not 
give a hoot whether he has created a world’s 
record or any other kind of geographical 
record. He is not that type.” 

Canadian paper. 


Hardly a type at all, surely? 








NOTHER play from 
Miss Gorpon Daviot 
is welcome. Her writing for 
the theatre is full of quiet 
distinction. The Little Dry 
Thorn (Lyric, Hammersmith) is the 
story of Abraham and Sara (sic) from 
their leaving Ur to the birth of Isaac, 
taken from a Middle East folk -tale 
shared, the programme tells us, by 
Christian, Jew and Moslem alike. In 
simplified form it follows pretty closely 
the Genesis version except that Hagar, 
instead of being merely triumphant, 
becomes a character of out-and-out 
evilness, and in her disgrace engineers 
a cold-blocded attempt at 
murder which is _ sub- 
stituted for the Biblical 
“mocking” of Ishmael at 
his baby brother. (A 
further note explains that 
“mocking” was a mis- 
translation of a word which 
has caused discomfort to 
scholars, who now consider 
it refers to murder.) Also, 
not surprisingly, the ages 
of Abraham and Sara are 
severely cut. The play has 
uncommonstrength of feel- 
ing and beauty of phrase, 
and rises to a fine third act, 
but it is not an unqualified 
success. I think the chief 
weaknessis Abraham. That 
Sara, not he, should be the 
mainspring is understand- 
able, for nearly all the 
human drama in the story 
is hers; what matters, 
however, is that he is 
rather dull, much duller 
in fact than the excitingly 
complicated sheep-trader 
of the Bible who kept pass- 
ing off his wife as his 
sister to make things easier * 
with foreigners. When one 
has described him as recep- 
tive, patriarchal and gentle 
almost to weakness there is not much 
more to be said about this Abraham, 
who is an obstinately flat character. 
The way in which he slows the first 
two acts is partly the fault of the pro- 
duction, partly Mr. RicharpD AINLEY’Ss, 
but much more the author’s. 
' Mr. AINLEy is an actor of evident 
talent who has not yet caught up 
teciinically with an exceptional natural 
equipment. His Abraham is a mag- 
nificently majestic figure, splendidly 
spoken, but at times he suggests a 
power-station in difficulties with its 
dynamos. I don’t think Miss ANGELA 
BapDELEY has ever been better, which 
is saying a great deal. Her Sara burns 
with sympathy and her liveliness of 


At the Play 





The Little Dry Thorn (Lyric, HAMMERSMITH)—Canaries 
Sometimes Sing (Garrick)—Honour and Obey (SAvILue). 


mind and tremendous generosity take 
one by the heart. The last act, with 
her conversion to faith by the mysteri- 
ous scribe, the tragedy of Lot, her joy 
in Isaac, and the expulsion of Hagar, 
is exceedingly dramatic and gives her 
chance upon chance, seized unfailingly. 
Miss Patricia KNEALE’s portrait of 
Hagar as a bad egg and a wildcat is 
excellent, and Miss ALIsoN LEGGATT’sS 
Milcah, the poor prattling pillar-of- 





salt-elect, is a very funny satire on 
modern suburbia, though perhaps there 
is too much of it for the balance of the 
play. Mr. Ferpy Mayne’s Lot, who 
can easily be imagined as a dealer in 
secondhand cars, and Mr. GEORGE 
Howe’s Scribe are also good, and I 
would say the same of Mr. GunnaR 
HaFsTEn’s honest Larsa only that his 
English intonation is too disturbing. 
Ishmael, by the way, seemed a well- 
developed lad for eight. Mr. Ropert 
FLEMYNG’s production is too leisured 
in the early acts but is otherwise 
intelligent, and Mr. W. SrTanLEy 
Moore’s bright dresses and great tents 
are impressive. I very much hope the 
play will come to the West End, 
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(Honour and Obey 
MARRIED BLISS orn MAKING DAD’S CHAIR UNEASY 


James Meredith 
WE OO ct EK 


Mr. Naunton WayNE 
Miss Nora SwInBuRNE 
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because, in spite of its 
faults, there is quality here 
of a kind not to be missed. 


Personally, I think Mr. 
FREDERICK LONSDALE’S wit saves 
Canaries Sometimes Sing (Garrick), at 
least from being in any way a bore. 
Nobody could believe for a moment in 
the situation in which Lymes and Elma 
Melton do their cynical best to pair off 
their ridiculous mates, but the way 
they set about it remains fairly enter. 
taining. The characterization is super- 
ficial, the mechanics flimsy, but they 
suffice for a play which never pretends 

to be more fhan a skilful 

exhibition of verbal Bad- 

minton. All the same I 

have a feeling it would 

have gone better either in 

the sink-stained tweeds of 

to-day or else in the ward- 

robe of the period, instead 

of immaculate tailoring 

alien to the countryside 

and rather ugly “new- 

length”’ dresses. Its rallies 
| are neatly timed by Mr. 

NorMANn MarsHaLu. Mr. 
JacK BucHAnan, as Lymes, 
is elegantly crisp, and as 
the redoubtable renegade 
from the chorus MissCorAL 
BROwNE co-operates with 
pep. The best of the lines 
go to Mr. Austin TREVOR 
in the part of the blimp 
trying unsuccessfully to 
gear his private life to the 
traditions of his old school, 
and he wastes none of 
them; the worst to Miss 
HEATHER THATCHER, cour- 
ageous as a butt. No con- 
ceivable bottle is lacking 
from the side-table. This 
is current stage-practice 
and is called symbolism. 


As an unflagging student 
of Guildford life I cannot speak well of 
the picture of it presented in Miss 
Hacar Wiipe’s Honour and Obey, at 
the Saville. 

I cannot speak well of the play at 
all. Imported, one would guess, from 
the Great Highball Belt of America, 
and only crudely acclimatized, it swings 
unsteadily between a jejune analysis 
of marriage and a bedroom romp, 
and puts such pleasant performers as 
Miss Nora SwInBurng, Mr. Naunton 
Wayne and Miss Ursuta Howe ts 
to far too much trouble. The only 
golden moments come from Miss Mona 
WASHBOURNE, whose performance as 
a genteel dipsomaniac gets laugh after 
laugh. ERIc. 
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At the Ballet 


Ram Gopal and His Indian Ballet 
(PRINCES THEATRE) 


_ GOPAL and his company of 


Indian dancers are in London for 

a short season at the Princes Theatre. 
Like much else that comes from the 
East, the art of this great Indian 
dancer is not only strange but pro- 
foundly disturbing. It springs from a 
civilization which we are accustomed 
to think of as something that we in the 
West have outdistanced, and from a 
religion that is associated in our minds 
with abominations such as the burning 
of widows, child marriage and un- 
touchability; but as we watch Ram 
GoPAL dancing we become aware of 
another and loftier aspect of Hinduism 
to which these horrors have blinded 
us—a philosophy as noble and profound 
as that of ancient Greece and a sense of 
the Divine that we ourselves have lost. 
The art of this dancer, and of the 
tradition he represents, has a mystical 
quality absent from. its Western 
counterpart, and it is this, above all, 
that is so impressive. Ram GopaL 
does more than merely depict a hunter, 


the bird at which he wings an arrow, 
a god, a peasant, a warrior awaiting his 
beloved to deck her with garlands; he 
identifies himself completely with each 
of these in a succession at times too 
rapid for the untrained sense to follow. 
One is conscious only that his eloquent 
and beautiful movements, and the 
gestures of his exquisite hands, have 
somehow filled the stage with a throng 
of people dressed in glowing colours, 
and with birds, with a myriad animals 
and growing things that have each an 
individual existence and yet are facets 
of a single personality that embraces 
and transcends them all. 

This subtle, evocative and expressive 
art depends in no way on realistic 
presentation. It demands no painted 
scenery nor symphony orchestra to 
add potency toitsspell. The costumes 
and head-dresses worn by the dancers 
are of dignified simplicity and great 
beauty of design and colour. The 
music is provided by a small number of 
singers and players (unhappily present 
here only on gramophone records and 
a disagreeable-sounding amplifier) and 
consists often of nothing but a short 
rhythmic or melodic figure repeated 
over and over. The dances themselves 


are short, but their astonishing range 
of expression is apparent even to one 
unaccustomed to their conventions. 

In addition to solo dances, Ram 
GoraL, partnered by SHEVANTI, gives 
two studies in abstract movement— 
rhythmic counterpoint of head, hands 
and feet of extraordinary complication. 
SHEVANTI herself contributes several 
solos, notably one representing a girl 
offering flowers at dawn in an invoca- 
tion to the sun. The movements of 
her hands, like flowers growing on a 
stem, are living poetry. The company 
has in RaJESHWAR another dancer of 
great talent. Lovers of the dance 
should on no account miss this wonder- 
ful and satisfying entertainment. 

D.C. B. 
° ° 


Absolutely Unique 
“Child’s three-wheeled bicycle.” 
Advt. in Leicester paper. 


° °o 


Splash! 


“Tree-clad slopes cascading 
world-famous trout stream. .. .” 
Picture caption in Derby paper. 
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“All right, then—DON’t mind the doors.” 
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“ Well—are my spectacles ready yet?” 


Our Booking Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 


The Englishman’s Castle 


THE trouble with materialism is that its promises so 
seldom materialize. Yet English Home-Life, 1500-1800 
(BatsrorD, 15/-), shows the piety, energy and independence 
of our forefathers securing, in spite of the usual allotment 
of wars, plagues and famines, an impressive continuity of 
domestic happiness. Thedelight with which Miss CHRISTINA 
Hot’s book will undoubtedly be read and re-read is due 
not only to its intimate picture of Tudor, Stuart and 
Georgian ways and means but to the author’s constant 
sense of the real significance of her scholarly assemblage 
of detail. She underlines—but never heavily—important 
changes in our economy: not only obvious crises, like the 
Enclosure Acts, but such subtle swerves as the Regency 
replacement of English homespuns by China silks and 
India muslins. When you see the Tudor boy spelling at 
two, reading at four, finished with the university and 
married at sixteen, you may not think such precocity 
desirable; but you do begin to realize how much of our 
age’s lack of balance is due to an artificially postponed 
maturity. Ifthe home is to remain, as Miss HOLE believes, 
the pivot of our national life, her book provides a rendezvous 
for the past, the present and the future. If it is to go, 
the record and its eighty-five admirable illustrations remain. 

H. P. E. 





Minor Miseries 


A Peck of Troubles or An Anatomy of Woe (JonaTHan 
Caper, 10/6) is, like Mr. Holbrook Jackson’s “ Bookman’s 
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Holiday,” one of those rare anthologies which give the 
impression not of being hastily manufactured under 
financial pressure but of being slowly culled from the 
accumulations of years of reading. Mr. DanreL GEoRGE’s 
subject is “the petty annoyances, difficulties, disappoint. 
ments, embarrassments, misfortunes, and the like, which 
have afflicted the illustrious and the obscure.” Among 
his forty-eight headings are Food (‘Sir Josslebury Butcher 
is dead! He had the Honour to be choaked yesterday bya 
fish-bone at the Duke of Ne——’s Table”); Old Age (“I 
have tried lately to read Shakespeare, and found it s0 
intolerably dull that it nauseated me”—Charles Darwin); 
Financial (“I beg pardon for troubling you with this, but 
I am in a very odd distress, too much ready money; | 
have now £105,000 dead . . .”—the first Duke of Marl. 
borough); Children (“The Servant has come for the little 
Browns this morning—they have been a toothache to me 
which I shall enjoy the riddance of—Their little voices are 
like wasps’ stings” —John Keats); Bed (““When she came 
to herself, it was broad daylight, and she found that the 
butler had walked in his sleep and had laid the table for 
fourteen upon her bed’’). It is comforting to find a lady 
complaining in the fifteenth century that servants are not 
so diligent as they were, and to learn, under the heading 
Nowadays, that every age is in despair about itself. 
H. K. 





The Feminine Genius 


Women, if they possibly can, must write novels, covering 
the irritations of every day with a fine, iridescent coating 
of art. And the English woman novelists to-day set an 
exceedingly high standard—Elizabeth Bowen, Elizabeth 
Jenkins, Stella Gibbons, Betty Miller, and now a comparative 
newcomer, ELizaBrTH TAYLOR, who has just published her 
third novel, At the Harbour (PETER Davies, 9/6). ELIZABETH 
Taytor, like Betty Miller, has never lost her acute relish for 
the appearance of things, dwelling lovingly on what can 
be touched, stared at and smelt. In At the Harbour she 
writes of the “‘waves rocking queasily,” an old woman’s 
hand, “with its lizard-like folds of skin, its heavy gold 
wedding ring,” or (of a stew) ‘‘the greyish meat sliding off 
the bone, the rings of onion, the pearl barley, the golden 
sequins of fat glinting on the surface.” Just as keen is her 
understanding of how people feel, and particularly how 
they deceive themselves. This penetration into different 
minds has made her write all her novels, not from a single 
viewpoint, but slipping rapidly in and out of each character 
—“Tf only you could have seen yourself,” turning into 
“Tf only they knew what I am really like.” At the Harbour 
is about the love-affairs and small but important miseries 
of a group of people in a decayed little fishing port, gently 
described with humour which is something like exasperation 
with humanity. It is only less successful than her other 
two novels because they were both contained within the 
four walls of a house, and the bigger subject seems too 
much, at present, for Miss TayLor’s art. The story threatens 
at times to fall to pieces, but you cannot mistake it, it is 
by a novelist born. P. M. F. 





Trotsky on Stalin 


Mr. CHARLES MALAMUTH has translated, with additions 
from TROTSKY’s copious memoranda, the life of Stalin 
(HoLLIs AND CARTER, 25/-) on which TRoTSKY was engaged 
when he was assassinated in 1940. The object of the book is 
to give a truthful picture of Stalin as a man and a revolu 
tionary; and doubtless if it were circulated in Russia it 
would astonish the generation which has been brought up 
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to believe that Stalin was Lenin’s most trusted colleague, 
and in himself a great soul impregnated with love for the 
vast family which the dying Lenin committed to his charge. 
The English reader’s chief feeling about the book may be 
a mild wonder what Trotsky would have written had he 
been personally ill-disposed towards his subject. In 
hatred, says Trotsky, there is an element of envy, but so 
far from envying Stalin, he regards his unprecedented 
elevation as the very deepest fall. Viewing Stalin with 
detachment, he notes that he was rancorous, cynical, un- 
speakably vulgar, sadistic, treacherous. Asa revolutionary 
he was skilful in organizing acts of terrorism, but was 
careful not to carry them out. He had no powers of 
oratory, no gift of writing, no grasp of ideas. But he was 
stubborn, cunning, with the born bureaucrat’s gift for 
“exerting pressure,” and it was for these qualities that 
Lenin valued him. Trotsky suggests that Stalin poisoned 
Lenin. In the kind of environment pictured in this book, 
which glorifies ‘anger and hatred” as Lenin’s guiding 
impulses, an incident of this kind seems quite in place. 
H. K. 


“Strange Stories from the Refuge of My Study” 


The terrestrial aim of seventeenth-century China was to 
pass examinations and become a bureaucrat. P’u SuNe- 
Lina, known as ‘‘the last of the immortals,” failed to make 
this ambitious grade; so he turned recorder of folk-tales, 
and one-tenth of his four hundred stories have been 
unaffectedly and prettily translated by Rosz Quonc. 
Chinese Ghost and Love Stories (DoBson, 12/6)—as explained 
in an invaluable preface from Martin Buber’s German 
edition of 1911—are unique. They have a certain affinity 
with Celtic legends, like “The Shepherd of Myddvai,” in 
which spirits seek mortal lovers; but their relations of spirit 
and matter are far more casual. The body is a mere 
caravanserai. Everything shares the divine essence; so 
a stone may better itself by becoming a man, a man con- 
descend to be a parrot to win his lady-love. Most romantic 
passion is extra-matrimonial; and the amours of scholars 
and singing-girls are set off by conjugal spells to win 
recalcitrant spouses, in the manner of Boccaccio and 
Straparola. Altogether, a very curious cross-section of 
ethnological fantasy. One is glad that P’u Sune-Line was 
lost to the Milk Marketing Board, or whatever he aimed 
at, and that whenever he sheltered at an inn on a rainy day 
he picked up a new story. H. P. E. 


Ladies of Learning 


A reference book of comparatively recent date defines 
“blue-stocking”’ as “a term applied to ladies of learning 
and literary accomplishments, especially those who air 
their erudition in a manner pedantic and unwomanly.” 
However true this may be at the present day, the ladies 
whose intellectual activities first gave rise to the epithet 
merited no such stricture. This fact is abundantly proved 
by the brief biographies which make up Mr. W. S. Scorv’s 
interesting volume, The Blue-Stocking Ladies (JOHN GREEN, 
10/6). Both the letterpress and the accompanying 
illustrations indicate that the majority of those who led 
the revolt of woman against the eighteenth-century 
tradition of cards and scandal were as personable as they 
were intelligent and well-informed; a few even ranked as 
beauties, and the redoubtable Mrs. Chapone—patroness, it 
will be remembered, of Miss Pinkerton’s establishment at 
Chiswick Mall—does not, if her portrait be a truthful 
likeness, by any means deserve the scathing comments of 
some of her contemporaries on her personal appearance. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Carter herself, translator of Epictetus and 
possibly more aptly described than any of her circle by the 
term “‘formidable,” was by no means regardless of the more 
feminine arts, and on one occasion at least Epictetus had 
to give way to the making of shirts. The reign of the blue- 
stocking proper was a brief one; but it has an enduring 
interest both as a cross-section of eighteenth-century social 
life and as an early foreshadowing of the feminist develop- 
ment of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and Mr. 
Scott handles his subject readably and with knowledge. 
C. F.S. 


Float and Fancy 


Angling books continue to pour out in a spate which, 
in terms of their own medium, would be unfishable. They 
seem to find publishers rather too easily, for angling lends 
itself so well to writing that it is not enough to collect brief 
unconnected sketches unless they are quite out of the 
common. Mr. WILFRED GAVIN Brown’s My River (MULLER, 
10/6) is a case in point. It is scrappy, tells us little about 
methods, and in its observation of the life of a stream darts 
about as tantalizingly as a kingfisher. Since it consists 
largely of very short collected articles it could scarcely 
do otherwise. The man who merely wants to add to his 
bag will be disappointed, and so, to a lesser degree, will 
the man—the much nicer man—who longs, when he 
cannot get to the water himself, to savour its peace at 
secondhand. At the same time it is clear that Mr. Brown, 
who writes well and has an evident feeling for that side of 
the sport which to most of us outweighs the fish, could give 
us a book fit for our top shelf.* After a long gap in his 
coarse-fishing he came back to it to find intact the pleasures 
he had known in childhood; these were not only the capture 
of fat roach, but such adventures as a spring morning spent 
wandering in the abandoned garden of a great house. He 
brings zest and imagination to what, without humbug, can 
be called the poetic side of fishing, and it is to be hoped 
he will do so in a more coherent form. Mr. RrGainaup 
LionEL KNowLEs adds some delightful black-and-whites. 

E. O. D. K. 











“Of course he’s got bis mother’s hair.” 
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HERE was gentlemen in Ireland 

in the old days, said Mickey 

Tuohey, such as you very seldom 
see now. Severals of them there were, 
‘and all of them great gentlemen. And 
I’ll tell you what they used to do: 
when they’d go out shooting grouse 
on the bog they’d take silver flasks 
with them that held as much as 
a quart of whiskey. A quart of 
whiskey in one flask. Sure, you never 
see anything like that nowadays. 
The old stock are nearly all gone, 
more’s the pity. I mind the time 
when Mr. Fitzcharles (the light of 
Heaven to him, for he is dead long ago) 
went out on the red bog one day, and 
he takes me with him to mind the dog. 


And the bog went right to the horizon © 


and over the other side of it. And we 
walked all day, and when it got near 
to one o’clock, and we had a fine bag 
of snipe and a few grouse, he says to 
me, ‘What about a bit of lunch, 
Tuohey ?”’. 

And I says to him, “Sir, it was the 
very thing I was thinking myself.” 

And we sits down on the heather 
and eats a few sandwiches, and that 

















“ Get a load of the new kids!” 


A Day on the Bog 


sort of stuff, that I had in the game- 
bag. And then he says to me, “Did 
you happen to remember to bring my 
flask, Tuohey ?” 

Remember it! Sure I remember it to 
this day. 

And I says, “I did, sir.” 

And I brings out the great silver 
flask that used to hold a quart. 

“Then shall we have a little whiskey,” 
he says, “to keep our throats from 
getting dry?” 

And I had two tumblers in the game- 
bag, made of horn, the way that they 
wouldn’t break. And our throats 
never got dry that morning. It was 
the best of old whiskey that Mr. 
Fitzcharles used to have in those days, 
mild as milk, and did you no more 
harm nor milk, and a great deal more 
good. And Mr. Fitzcharles gave me 
half of it for myself, and he drinks his 
half straight off, without taking a 
breath. That’s the kind of grand old 
gentleman that he was. We sat there 
in the sun resting and feeling the 
good that the whiskey was doing us, 
and the red bog round us as far as the 
eye could see. And a leprechaun comes 
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over the bog and he runs straight up to 
us, the only time in my life I ever seen 
a leprechaun close, though I’d often 
heard tell of them; a little brown lad 
not half the height of a man. And he 
stands there on a patch of bright-red 
moss and looks at us. And he says 
to us, “You are the two grandest men 
ever I seen.” 

And Mr. Fitzcharles says to him, 
“Ts there anything I can do for you?” 

And the leprechaun says, “Sure, 
there is. Would your honour give 
me your soul, that I may become a 
mortal and go about on the dry land, 
and see towns and wear boots and a 
fine glossy hat?” 

And I was terrified for the sake of 
Mr. Fitzcharles, for he was the most 
generous-hearted man in the world, 
one of the great gentlemen, and he 
would never refuse anyone anything; 
and I was afraid that he would give up 
his soul and be damned. But he thinks 
for a moment before he answers, as 4 
man should. And then he says to the 
leprechaun, “I’m afraid I’m only 4 
Protestant.” 

“Ah, well,” says the- leprechaun, 
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“what matter? But never mind now. 
Sure, I’ll ask you for it some other 
time.” 

And then I was more frightened than 
ever, for I was afraid he would ask me 
for mine. And I couldn’t refuse him, 
if he did, in the presence of Mr. Fitz- 
charles, on account of him being one 
of the most generous-hearted men in 
the world, as I’m just after telling you. 
I couldn’t refuse anybody anything 
when I was out with him, whatever I 
might do at another time. So I sat 
there trying to look the other way. 
But the leprechaun hops round in 
front of the way I was looking, quicker 
nor I could turn my eyes away from 
him. And he says to me, “Will you 
lend me your soul?” 

Well, you know the way it is when 
anyone asks you to lend him some- 
thing: it is harder to refuse nor when 
he asks you to give it. But the result is 
the same either way. And I thought 
for a moment or two, the same as 


The 


(Cicer BLIMP died long 


before David Low made him 

famous. (A more contemporary 
type, such as 2/Lieut. Hooper in 
Evelyn Waugh’s incense-laden novel 
Brideshead Revisited, would never have 
caught on so with a public that, under- 
standably, resents being invited to 
contemplate its own failings.) I 
therefore reckon it something of an 
achievement to have encountered in 
the flesh a younger collateral of that 
fabulous officer. It was in a Naafi 
canteen in South-eastern England 
during the winter of 1939-40 that I 
first met him, a middle-aged, balding 
gunner, just posted to our battery. 
At that time there were still a number 
of congenial characters in the ranks of 
our unit, and so I did not make a dash 
for him when I heard the accents of 
clubland, as I should have done six 
months later, when the O.C.T.U.s had 
taken their toll. I did not even con- 
nect him with his noted relative until 
I overheard him (he had a resounding 
voice) recounting how ‘“‘a fella at the 
club had said we were bound to lose 
the war, because garage mechanics 
were only just startin’ to get commis- 
sions at the end of the last one, and 
look at us already!’’ After that I began 
to cultivate him seriously. A few even- 
ings later we had been tippling for 
some time in silence, when he turned to 
me and confided, ‘‘I’ve been watchin’ 
that fella all night, and I can’t make out 
yet whether he’s a gentleman or not.” 


Mr. Fitzcharles had done; and then I 
says to him, “I’ll lend you my soul 
for so long as you like, if you’ll give 
me your crock of gold.” 

And, mind you, it isn’t that I valued 
the crock of gold more nor my soul. 
Sure, it would be a great mistake to do 
that. But I knew that he’d never 
part with his crock. And, sure, he 
wouldn’t. And what he says is, “‘Sure, 
I wouldn’t pay you all that for it.” 

“You and your crock of gold,” I 
says to him. “Sure, you’ve not enough 
in it to buy a pig, let alone a good 
Catholic soul.” 

“Begob,” he says to me, “I’ve 
enough in it to buy a herd of cattle, and 
your soul as well, and another one like 
it thrown in for luck. And you’ll not 
find my crock, for I’m going to run 
away in the opposite direction from 
where it is, so as not to lead you to it.” 

Well, we hunted most of the evening 
for that crock in the opposite direction 
from the one in which he had run. But 


° ° 


after a bit I says to Mr. Fitzcharles, 
“Maybe he’s not so simple as he 
appeared. What if the little devil has 
been telling a lie to us?” 

“And so he might,” says Mr. Fitz- 
charles. “I would never trust a 
leprechaun.” 

And that was perfectly right, for 
there was nothing Mr. Fitzcharles 
didn’t know. 

So we hunted in the other direction, 
the one in which he had run. But very 
soon the good that the whiskey had 
done us seemed to begin to run out of 
us, and there was no more left in the 
flask to keep us going; and it was like 
looking for a snipe, without a dog, 
that has fallen a long way off. Sure, 
the red bog has a great knack of 
hiding things. So we give it up. The 
cheek of him, saying that he wouldn’t 
make the exchange! Ah, but those 
were the good days. You can’t get 
enough for two shillings to moisten 
your lips now. ANON. 


Passing of Gunner Blimp 


His battle-dress with “puttees, 
short” —it was before the days of 
*anklets, web’’—looked, on him, like 
anything but uniform. Not that he was 
sloppy or ill-disciplined, like another 
friend of that epoch, whose wife 
described him as looking “every inch 
a civilian.” On the contrary, he was 
invariably cheerful and willing in the 
most primitive conditions and the most 
disagreeable circumstances. I can see 
him now on cookhouse fatigue, beside 
the stunted tree behind the cookhouse 
(which we called Sex, because it Reared 
its Ugly Head), manfully scraping 
frozen porridge from the interior of a 
soyer stove, or removing congealed fat 
from a baking-tin with a handful of 
soil and his thumbnail. Nevertheless, 
try as he might, he always looked to 
me, even when poshed up to go on 
guard, rather like a good-natured 
bishop or ambassador, wearing a false 
nose at a children’s party. Our officers 
at that time still wore service dress on 
all occasions, with pistol holsters hung 
on their Sam Browne belts. He would 
have looked all right in service dress, 
I think. 

Clearly he couldn’t stay with us, any 
more than the phoney war could go on, 
for ever; and sure enough he went 
before the disappearance of that 
winter’s too enduring snow. These 
were the days of the Mannerheim Line 
and Gallant Little Finland, when you 
could get a steak in any restaurant 
and Monty was a mere Divisional 
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Commander. I remember a seventeen- 
year-old Glasgow “immature” running 
up during the morning break to show 
me a copy of the Daily Mirror, and 
exclaiming with relish ‘Look! thou- 
sands of Russians frozen tae death.” 
The news was all of great Finnish 
victories, of bogged down Russian 
armies being slaughtered by the deadly 
Finnish ski-troops, moving swiftly and 
silently through their sub-arctic pine 
forests. And then there landed in 
England a real Buck Ryan of a chap 
from America, called Major Kermit 
Roosevelt, with a scheme for raising a 
force of volunteers to add to the dis- 
comfiture of the double-crossing Bol- 
sheviks. Incredibly the Government 
and the High Command permitted 
recruitment for this project from 
among serving members of the Forces. 
In due time a postscript to Battery 
Orders invited anyone who could ski to 
volunteer for a very special and most 
secret mission. The general feeling was 
that we had enough on our plate 
already, without getting into an 
argument with the Russian Steam 
Roller. But Gunner Blimp, who went 
every year to Miirren in peace-time, 
proffered his name immediately the 
notice appeared, and marched off 
alone towards the sound of the only 
guns firing at that time. I never saw 
him again. His last words to me were 
‘“‘A fella at the club told me that the 
bird-life in Finland is remarkably 


, 99 


interestin’. 





his case, lighted it with evident 

satisfaction, extracted a small 
notebook from his pocket and made a 
careful entry. He then emptied his 
tankard of beer, courteously asked 
the barmaid for a refill, took out his 
notebook, and made another entry. 

“T hope you have not neglected,” he 
said, looking 4t me rather severely, “to 
accumulate the necessary data for 
assessing your personal smoking and 
drinking targets for the New Year?” 

I glanced at the calendar, which 
confirmed my suspicion that we were 
still in the early days of December. 

‘The time seems hardly ripe,” I said, 
“for New Year Resolutions.” 

Sympson smiled contemptuously. 

‘New Year Resolutions are old- 
fashioned,” he said. “The modern 
method is to go in for targets assessed 
scientifically on the basis of past con- 
sumption. New Year Resolutions were 
never much good, because they were 
based on emotional optimism. On 
many a past New Year’s Eve I have 
resolved to cut out smoking and 
drinking entirely. I have struggled 
valiantly for the greater part of New 
Year’s day, but when the shadows of 
evening have fallen I have grown so 
unutterably miserable that I have 
succumbed to temptation and made a 
quick dash for the nearest bar.” 

I nodded sadly. 

‘““My own experience has been much 
the same,” I admitted, “though in 
1933 I managed to keep from smoking 
and drinking until January 5th. It is 


Sis cn took a cigarette from 








Targets 


fair to say, however, that I was ill 
in bed ‘at the time and practically 


unconscious. I am interested in your 
idea of targets. How do they work?” 
“Targets,” said Sympson, “are 


essentially realistic, and take into 
accountall therelevant factors, of which 
the most important is human nature. 
Human nature hates sudden change, 
and my drinking and smoking targets 
for 1948 allow for a gradual and almost 
imperceptible reduction in my intake 
of alcohol and smoke. In the first week 
of January, for instance, I shall allow 
myself a given amount of beer and a 
given amount of cigarettes, and in the 
second week of January this amount 
will be reduced by one half-pint of 
beer and five cigarettes. A similar 
reduction will take place each week, 
and long before the end of 1948 I shall 
be a non-smoker and a teetotaller.” 

I pondered. 

“It sounds rather a good scheme,” I 
said. “But how do you arrive at the 
figure for the first week in January? | 
always found with Resolutions that the 
first week was the worst, and I expect 
it is the same with targets.” 

“You may have observed,” said 
Sympson, “‘that for the past few days 
I have made an entry in my notebook 
whenever I smoked a cigarette or 
ordered a tankard? I have been doing 
this in order to accumulate scientific- 
ally the necessary data on which to 
base my target for the first week of 
January. In that week I shall smoke 
five cigarettes less than the average 
smoked during the four weeks of 
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December, and drink half a pint less 
than the average drunk during the 
four weeks of December.” 

“But how do you decide,” I pursued, 
“how much to smoke and drink during 
December ?” ' 

“During December,” explained 
Sympson, “I am placing no restrictions 
on myself whatever. Indeed, I am 
rather encouraging myself to smoke 
and drink, so as to give the great 
target scheme in January the best 
possible chance of succeeding.” 

I have purchased a nee aN and 
adopted Sympson’s scheme. It gives 
me a feeling of quiet pride to think that 
I am really tackling my vices on a 
scientific basis at last, and the first few 
pages of the notebook are already 
satisfactorily full of data. If the 
scheme goes as well in January as it 
has gone in December its success will 
be assured. 

° ° 


Geometrical Eating 
. rationing circles the experts 
follow ’ 


A line of meticulous rectitude 


To make quite sure that the stuff we }]| 


swallow 


Will do us good. 


But wouldn’t we choose, if we could | 
but try it, 
A different angle from that decreed, 
And break the monotonoug round of 
diet 
With a good square feed! 
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Biscuit Manufacturers to H.M. The King 
M¢Vitie ¢& Price Ltd. 


Once you try them 


you II always 
buy them 


M¢VITIE 
& PRICE’S 


BISCUITS 


| Made by MCVitie & Price Ltd. * Edinburgh * London « Manchester 
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Most men prefer 


BRYLCREEM 





the perfect Hair Dressing 


+e Because of the success of Brylcreem in export markets the 


home supplies of this welcome product have been substan- 
tially increased. Bottles 2/2}d. and 3/3d. In tubes 2/2}d. 


(Including Purchase Tax). 
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Gieves 


Tailors and Hosiers 


27 OLD BOND STREET 




















County Perfumery Co., Ltd., Honeypot Lane, Stanmore, Middx. royds 19/6 









Britain is bartering her manu- 
facturing skill for her daily bread. 
Her finest products are going 
abroad, including the famous 
cars and commercial vehicles 
made by firms of the Nuffield 
Organisation, to be exchanged 
for wheat and other vital foods. 


‘ARS » BREAD 





The export figures for Nuffield 
products are reaching new high 
records, thanks to the endeavours 
of the 25,000 Nuffield workers. 
It is such willing and sustained 
effort on the part of all of us 
which will overcome the present 
crisis. 





MORRIS - WOLSELEY - RILEY - M.G. - MORRIS-COMMERCIAL 


—five independent firms of THE NUFFIELD ORGANISATION 














THEY FILL 
THE BILL 








| Shoe & Boot 


FROM YOUR 
RETAILER 


WM. PATON LTD., 
JOHNSTONE - SCOTLAND 








RUBBING DOWN 
STEEL FOR PAINT? 
BETTER GET IN TOUCH 
_WiTH THE B.O.C. 


These are the days of giants . . . giant 
ships, buildings, bridges. Preparing 
their steelwork for painting would set 
aghast the old-time craftsman—but to 
the modern ‘ Carpenter in Steel’ jobs 
like these are quick and easy. 

B.O.C. Oxy-Acetylene Flame Cleaning 
Equipment can prepare steelwork as 
quickly as yesterday’s craftsman could 
sandpaper a table top. 
Interesting literature will 
gladly be supplied on 
request. 











CARPENTRY IN STEEL SERIES NO. 5 


THE BRITISH OXYGEN 
GOMPANY LTD 
LONDON & BRANCHES 
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back their beliefs 





TI, with confidence in Britain’s future, have staked six 
million pounds of their own resources on the belief that 
the country’s great reserves of technical skill and ‘know- 
how’ offer an effective answer to the difficulties ahead. 


The finest skill demands the best equipment, the most 
efficient processes. That is why TI Companies are now 
tearing out and replacing old plant, reorganising produc- 
tion methods, acquiring new works, turning to account 
the lessons of thegwar. 


This wide programme of reconstruction has been planned 
as a coherent whole, each part fitting, jigsaw-like, into 
one picture. Its realisation will mean more TI products 
for the world markets, of TI standard, but at prices to 
meet Overseas competition on equal terms. 


Their plans are being pushed ahead with all energy in 
readiness for Britain’s second D-Day, the passing of the 
Seller’s Market—which TI expect sooner than later. 


TI is a team of engineering industries which serve in more 
ways than may be realised. The component companies have 
made their own reputations in the fields of precision tubes, 
bicycles, electrical appliances and cables, wrought light 
alloys, pressure vessels, metal furniture and paints—the 


whole is TI. 


Tube Investments Ltd., The Adelphi, London, W.C.2 
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KERFOOTS 


MEDICINAL 


PASTILLES 


based on the skill 
and experience of 
three generations 





THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd, 
Vale of Bardsley « Lancashire 
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J. A. PHILLIPS & CO. LTD. 
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CUMBERLAND PENCILS 
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murph YJ brings 


it home to you... 


A,122 

A.C. Mains only 

Price £29.6.8 

Including Purchase Tax 


The A122 marks one more step on the road that we 
have been travelling since we produced the first 
Murphy set nearly 20 years ago. It is designed with one 
main aim —to reproduce as faithfully as possible the 
sounds that are transmitted to it. No doubt, as time 
goes by, we shall produce better sets. But to-day we 
don’t think you will find a better reproducing 
instrument at its price. 


MA D Ee BY MA Cc oO WH oO Cc he | iz $ MURPHY RADIO LTD., WELWYN GARDEN CITY, = 


SENATOR 


S American Blend 


FEE 
































ae of The World’s Best? 
pou 
\ SS er Obtainable at good stores 
a EM S (@) contains ‘ . a = y throughout the world 
SS | LINES BROS., LTD., LONDON, 8.W.19. 
the concentrated — ee. 








juices of over 


ty ec 3 . Ui) , 

a \ Ses ort Ltd 
THE ORIGINALS ,KSS , | 30 pounds of SS 2 # ft INTERNATIONAL 
PROCESS CHOCOLATE ; a b f SS =e A - n(n pap on 

Famous since 1826! prime beet. = 4 be gs a nae alee 
SUCHARD CHOCOLATE LTD... 39-42 NEW BOND ST LONDON, W./ 
Tanta 0 wae PREPARED BY OXO LIMITED + LONDON ano ar NEW YORK 9 rec: MAYFAIR O218 
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Quick recovery 
from illness 
depends on raising 
the metabolic rate 


Scientific tests prove 
Brand’s Essence outstanding 
in quickening metabolism 


W# EN we are recovering from illness, 
our Vitality is at a low ebb. We lack 
energy, and sometimes even the will to 
get better. 

This is because our metabolic rate is 
depressed. (Metabolism is the chemical 
process in the body-cells which main- 
tains life by the breakdown and building- 
up of the products of digestion into 
energy, tissue, and warmth.) 

If the metabolism of our bodies can be 
stimulated, listlessness disappears. We 
take on new strength and soon “turn 
the corner” towards complete recovery. 

Light broths and meat-extracts will 
often do this. But scientific tests have 
proved Brand’s Essence outstanding in 
quickening the metabolism. It contains 
10% of meat protein and is rich in 
extractives, which give meat its flavour. 

A few spoonfuls will stimulate a con- 
valescent patient’s appetite and quicken 
the metabolic rate so that the first step 
is made towards recovery. 

From chemists and grocers, 3/- a jar. 


Brand’s 


Essence 


(OF MEAT) 























Saunton Sands 
Hotel 


Facing South and overlooking 
Bideford Bay 
SQUASH TENNIS 
Special Terms for winter residents 
Bookings now being accepted for 
Xmas Holidays. 
Enquiries to: The Manager, 
SAUNTON SANDS HOTEL, 


Nr. Braunton, N. Devon. 
Croyde 212 
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TOBACCO 


In these days a pipeful of really 
good tobacco is more than a 
solace, it is a good companion— 
one to be trusted to give con- 
stant pleasure and tranquillity of 
mind. In Old Gowrie you have 
such a companion. It is an old- 
ee a er pe Virginia, pre- 
pared nd, and like all old 
friends es lasting qualities. 

A customer writes from the Middle 
East: “ The tobacco arrived here 
intact and in very good condition. 

Thank you for your good work and 
for a good tobacco. 


. Obtainable only 
L from 
le ‘ah 
TOBACCO BLENDER 
Perth, Scotland 
Price 72/- per Ib., Post Paid. 


Send 18/- for sam -lb. 
tin, Post = . 
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RED TOWER 


LAGER 

















You know what women are 
—they will judge radio on 


appearances. So before your 


wife has a chance to fall for 
this handsome Sobell model, 








just check up on the tone and 
the technical details. ‘Then 
when she does see it, carefully 
conceal your enthusiasm, and 
let her think it’s all her idea, 
This is known as the trouble- 


am Sree* method of radio purchase. 





*2 YEARS’ FREE ALL-IN SERVICE IN THE HOME 





Adve. of Sobell Industries Ltd., Langley Park, near Slough, Bucks. 











PLEAT PERFECTION . 
Box pleat down the back body . . . 
for strength and freedom of move- ; 
ment. Matched centre pleat in the 
front . . . for style. This is cut so ~ 
that the pattern of the material is 
centred on the pleat. Unfortunately = 
supplies are still very limited. 
McINTYRE, HOGG, MARSH &CO.LTD. ; 
Shirt Manufacturers for over 100 years 


IiT’s A GOOD 
SHIRT IFIT°’S A 


Radiao 


FASHIONED TO FIT— 
WOVEN TO WEAR 
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The most 





good one 
quality of 
AROMATIC BUTTERS Juice: 
32 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS FOR MERIT ae Ue 
PRESENT RETAIL PRICES IN U.K., wl PA 
Half-bottle 19/-; miniature, 5/6 
Angostura Bitters (London) Ltd, §&8S00n as 
Cheapside, E.C.2, England. 
Telephone Number: CITY 4953 
PEAR ICC TR 
, ere 
for RHEUMATISM, 


and all kindred itls 


URICONE 


‘ Obtainable from all Chemists 
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The most important part of a pencil is its lead. A really 

good one can make all the difference to your work. The 
Sooliey of the lead in a VENUS is ensured by a special 
iS colloidal process. In all the seven grades of the VENUS 
P War Drawing ” you have perfect grading. There are 
_ falso “ Utility ”’ Blacklead, Copying and Coloured pencils. 
‘’ §Our famous branded lines of VENUS Pencils will return 
as soon as conditions permit and restrictions are removed. 


PENCII 


) VENUS PENCIL CO., LIMITED, LOWER CLAPTON ROAD, LONDON, E.5 
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his Christmastide please think of the patients in 
he Royal Cancer Hospital, visited with a malignant 
Pisease that is among the most dreaded enemies 
of mankind, and send a gift, as much as you can 
afford, to the Secretary. 


Che Royal 
4) Cancer Hospital 


(FREE ) 
ULHAM ROAD, 





LONDON, S.W.3 

















The man in the Singer 


is the man in 


the know 

















The Singer Super-Twelve, a full five- 
seater with generous luggage room, 
is now in production. In comfort and 

finish, performanceand workmanship, 


this is a car above and ahead of t 
5 | N b f R 0 10 R 5 day’s accepted aia _— 


SINGER MOTORS LIMITED BIRMINGHAM AND COVENTRY 








FACTORY WARMING 
COAL CONSUMPTION 
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We'll use less coal after 1948 when 
weve installed radiant warming 
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By Appointment 
Engineers to H.M. 
King George VI. 


CRITTALL 


| RICHARD CRITTALL & COMPANY LIMITED 
156 Great Portland Street, London, W.| 





Also at 


Birmingham, Liverbdool, Hanley, Glasgow, Paris, Lisbon, Istanbul, Montreal, New York 
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*TER 1918 the demand for rayon 
AF? soared and, to meet it, Courtaulds 
built new factories. The largest of 
these was at Dunstall Hall, Wolverhampton, 
bringing to the town an entirely new industry. 
Building operations began in 1924, and the 
first viscose rayon yarn was produced in 1926. 
Later the works were doubled in size, and 
in 1937 the present warp-knitting mill was 
added to make knitted rayon fabrics ; this is 
now in process of being re-equipped with new 
British machines, fastest of their kind in the 
world. 

The Second World War brought upheaval. 
Large areas of the factory were requisitioned for 
Admiralty and other purposes. The knittin 
department was moved to one of the Company’s 
Essex mills. Bomb-filling at the factory kept 
some hard at work, while largely from 
Wolverhampton the Company _ provided 
personnel for a complete Royal Ordnance 
factory a few miles away. Most of such rayon 
yarn as was still made at Dunstall Hall went 
into aeroplane and vehicle tyres. 

Now this great factory is again getting busy 
on the spinning of viscose rayon yarn for the 
manufacture of dress goods, furnishing fabrics, 
tyre cords and other purposes; it is also 
employed on winding and warping, and on the 
production of knitted fabrics. 

In 1939 over 3,000 people worked there. 
During the war, the number fell to below 
1,000 ; now it is gradually rising, though many 
more vacancies need to be filled before the 
management is satisfied with progress. Of 
over 21,000 people employed by Courtaulds 
in the United Kingdom, to-day about 1,900 
are getting on with the job at Dunstall Hall. 


This is one of a series of statements to inform 
the public of some part of the contribution 
made by Courtaulds’ industrial enterprise to 
economic well-being in various districts of 


the United Kingdom. 


Issued by Courtaulds Ltd., 16 St. Martins-le-Grand, London, E.C.1. 
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